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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE world is faced at the moment by two major questions, 
and in both of them the British have the responsibility of 
right or wrong decision. The first is our 
attitude to German re-armament, standing as 
we do with other powers who hate and dread 
war. Should all the peaceful minded countries continue to 
look the other way and discuss new pacts and new ways by 
which our Ministers may go to Geneva, Paris, Rome and 
Berlin, or should they look at the threat with open eyes, 
and, in that case, take action which makes it clear to Germany 
that if they are attacked they will know how to defend 
themselves effectively. France and Belgium are aware of 
the dangers of continued indecision ; everything depends now 
on Great Britain. The other issue of world importance is 
that raised by the India Bill, which is at present being dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons. The effect of this Bill 
will be to withdraw British influence from India, and with it 
the Christian code by which we have ruled that vast domain. 
It is proposed, in this measure, to leave 350 millions of the 
human race to welter in the misery from which we rescued 
them 170 years ago. This proposal on our part, to plunge 
so large and important a tract of the world into chaos, is 
one that affects all civilisation. The West withdraws from 
the East if we pass this Bill, for we shall be forced out of 
India in a few years if these disastrous Liberal-Socialist pro- 
posals go through. This matter is one of world-wide impor- 
tance. Let us not imagine that our surrender to Gandhism 
in India is only a question between Great Britain and India ; 
it affects the Empire, which will be shattered if it occurs, and 
the world by the opening up of the British Empire to chaos- 
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makers and adventurers. Thirty days have been allotted for 
the discussion of the India Bill, the Irish Home Rule Bill, 
an infinitely less complex measure, had far more. The time 
given by the Government and accepted by the House of 
Commons for discussion shows how little the magnitude of 
the issue is understood by the Government and their followers, 


MonsIEuR FLANDIN, the French Prime Minister, accom- 
panied by Monsieur Laval, the Foreign Minister, arrived in 
London for a few days’ stay on January 30, 
seaeiaiies The object of this visit was to aaa the 
British Ministers, who have a passion for pacts, to announce 
that another one had been made, which Germany was invited 
to join. This pact is in two parts and is called “ the Pro- 
gramme of London.” Great enthusiasm was expressed—in 
print—for the ‘“ Air Pact” which is to bring “ peace to 
Europe,” etc. It appears to cover the same ground as 
Article 16 of the League of Nations Covenant, which runs : 
Should any member of the League resort to war in disregard of the 
Covenant, it shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act of 
war against all the other members of the League. 
There is a great deal more in this Covenant to the same effect. 
And the Kellogg Pact covers the same ground. The 
National Review has never believed that any of these pacts 
were of the faintest value and it is evident that Sir John Simon 
and Mr. MacDonald are now also of this opinion, or they 
would not always be trying to secure new ones. In this 
instance they play the German game, as so often before. 
Germany’s adherence to the new agreement has been paid for 
in advance by a pledge which occurs in the official communiqué 
of the London Programme that the Disarmament clauses of 
the Versailles Treaty will be reconsidered. Germany has re- 
armed in violation of her pledge. Our Ministers evidently 
consider this as a guarantee of her future good faith. The 
French do not. They understand the Germans. They have 
been wrestling with them for over two thousand years, and 
they know quite well that these pacts are nonsense, but they 
also know that the only hope for the preservation of civilisation 
is for England and France to get on together, and as English 
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Ministers like pacts—well .... They also hope that if 
Germany continues to menace Europe by the rapidity and 
amount of her re-armament, England will at last awake to 
her own danger. In the proposed Air Pact there is an 
implication of this kind. 


BeLteium and Italy have after some delay rather wearily 
adhered to the Air Pact. Germany made everyone wait for 

her answer. Germans are past masters at a 
og Prag Kaffir bargain, and while exacting the utmost 

every time from others they inwardly reserve 
the right to break any and every pledge of their own. During 
the waiting interval the German official Press—there is no other 
—was turned on to grumble and snarl, while Herr Hitler 
retired to his mountain seat to “consider.” His discarded 
henchman Feder once said of him that he was as sure-footed 
as a Sleep-walker. His object now is to get as much as he can 
and give as little. The delay and discussions are therefore 
merely following the usual routine of huckstering. There are, 
in this country, as no doubt elsewhere, a great many people 
who pay no attention at all to the results of experience. The 
future historian will be stupefied when he considers our post- 
war policy in regard to Germany. He will be completely at a 
loss to understand the motives of our political leaders in 
adhering to pacifism, and he will be bewildered if he studies 
the pactomania of the era through which we are passing. We 
propose an “ Air Pact.” Very good, but we have offered to 
Germany condonation of the treaty breaches made by her in 
her tremendous re-armament. That is an overwhelming 
success for her policy of grab and bully, and we may be sure 
she will not rest on her laurels. For fifteen years each con- 
cession we have made to placate German sentiment—and to 
please the German garrison of the City of London—has been 
made the starting-point for a new series of demands. This 
new and vast concession will give Germany a fresh start for a 
new blackmailing policy. Her programme is the recovery of 
all the territory ceded by her after her defeat, both in Europe and 
elsewhere. In fact, although Herr Hitler delayed his answer 
after the well-known manner of diplomatic insolence he turned 
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on his henchmen in the Press at once. Those here who are 
what the Roman Catholics call invincibly ignorant, like the 
leader-writers of some of our newspapers, are alone in not 
seeing the trend of all this. We commend an article in this 
number, called “ The Danger of Make-Believe.” It is by a 
very distinguished Prussian who is not afraid to speak out in 
the best interests of his own country. The so-called Pacifists 
in England are, he believes, luring Germany a second time to 
her doom, as they did in 1914. 


WHEN the British and French Ministers communicated the 
‘“* London Programme ”’ to the German Government they did 
so jointly, and the proposals were made on 
behalf of Great Britain and France acting 
together. Herr Hitler waited a fortnight and 
then answered the two Powers separately. The answer he 
sent contains a number of phrases of general civility, but on 
the major counts there is no reply. One amazing implication 
is characteristic. It is that “the armaments race” has 
been brought about by the failure of France to carry out 
her treaty obligations! France, whose meticulous honour to 
her signature has been the one stable element in Europe 
since 1920. 


“The German Government will in particular examine... 
. . . the danger of an armaments race, which has arisen through 
the failure of the highly armed Powers to carry out the disarmament 
provided for by treaty, may in future be avoided.” 


That, in black and white, is the text. Now in the treaty 
what was undertaken was that the victorious Powers should 
disarm after Germany had disarmed, and with due regard to 
their own security, of which each Power was to be the judge. 
It is desirable that this lying phrase should at once be exposed 
by a restatement of the facts. Only one Power has been 
faithless to her signature in the matter of armaments, and 
that Power is Germany. Having slipped this whopper into a 
State document, the German Government goes on to suggest 
that separate talks between the Powers are better than joint 
talks. 


“The German Government are of the opinion that negotiations 
between a larger number of parties (im grosseren kreise) for which 
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sufficient preparation has not been made in practice naturally give 
rise to friction, which should be avoided in the interests of the con- 
clusion of such an air convention of a completely new nature so far 
as its effects are concerned. Before the German Government can take 
part in such negotiations they consider it desirable to clarify in separate 
conversations with the governments concerned a number of preliminary 
questions of principle.” 
The translation of im grosseren kreise is “‘ in a larger circle,” 
but no such large circle was proposed by the London 
Programme. There are three Powers concerned in the plan 
suggested, England, France and Germany. Italy and Belgium 
will be kept informed, but there is no suggestion that they 
should participate. We have taken from the German reply 
to the proposals of the French and British governments the 
only definite phrases, and we ask our readers to consider 
candidly whether they think our diplomacy has been successful 
in its efforts to “‘ conciliate the Germans.” Needless to say, 
all the mugs at once began to urge Sir John Simon to go 
to Berlin ! 


Tue London Programme was handed to the German Foreign 
Minister by the British and French Ambassadors together. 

To mark the German intention of separating 
| Game the two Powers, the reply was handed to them 

by Herr Neurath in the course of two separate 
interviews of an hour each. Note should be taken of this 
procedure. It is important. It marks the German design 
to direct future negotiations in a way that is likely to divide 
the two Powers who approached her with excellent, though 
very misguided, intentions of coming to a permanent under- 
standing with her in the interests of peace. A recent article 
by M. Albert Rivaud, a Professor at the Sorbonne, and a 
great expert on German affairs, quoted by the Debats, foretold 
exactly what would happen over the new proposals to 
Germany. The argument is quite simple. He recites the 
German point of view as spoken by a German :— 


“ 


. . . How soon shall we have sufficient superiority of military 
force to enable us to challenge at war without running exaggerated 
risks ? . . . For some years the numerical inferiority of the French 
and the insufficient military precautions of our neighbours assure 
us a first-rate position. . . . We must for a year and a half increase 
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our forces and must endeavour to prevent the French from augmenting 

their own... .” 
The Germans hope, continues the writer, that England and 
France will go on with “a purely decorative foreign policy ” 
and count on “their own [the Germans] persevering efforts 
to prevent events from being faced.” The implication lying 
behind the London Programme is that if Germany refuses to 
join England and France in their defensive schemes, these 
two Powers will start to increase their own air forces, 
Germany must therefore prevent this accord and must hope 
that arrangements will remain fluid and inoperative between 
the two countries which will have to bear the brunt of her 
next attack on civilization. This article was written long 
before the German reply came to show how accurately 
Professor Rivaud understands Germany. The reply has 
been made. It does not reject the proposals, but it fore. 
shadows endless negotiations, and it shows that the German 
Government will play for time for her own military projects 
to mature, and while she is thus playing for time she hopes 
that France will mark time, and that Great Britain will 
continue, as at present, disarmed on land, sea and in the air. 
But if a Sorbonne professor can so exactly describe the 
reactions of Germany to proposals like those of the London 
Programme, how is it that our great and wonderful Ministers 
and our able editors are so far out ? 


Four days commencing on February 6 were given to the 
Second Reading of the Government of India Bill in the 
House of Commons, which again brought a 
regular barrage of criticism and arguments 
which remained unanswered. The optimism 
of Ministers appears the more startling in relation to this 
fact, as it is difficult to see how the Government can hope to 
assuage the anxieties or convert the doubtful when no serious 
attempt is made in Parliament to answer the arguments of 
their Conservative critics, and when, as day follows day, it 
becomes increasingly evident that every shift and evasion 
is resorted to in order to escape this impossible task. The 
situation may yet change, but at the time of writing it is 
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evident that Mr. Baldwin intends to ride rough-shod over the 
Conservative opponents to surrender in India. In passing, it 
will be noticed that the words “ surrender” and “ abdica- 
tion’ call forth the most indignant denials on the part of the 
Government ; and yet it is proposed to give original and 
not delegated powers to the autonomous Provinces. The 
transfer of sovereignty is therefore complete, and no word 
short of ‘‘ surrender ”’ or “ abdication’? can, in consequence, 
truly describe the proposals. Government policy centres 
upon the belief that the best thing to do now is to hurry the 
Bill through Parliament and join up the ranks of the Con- 
servative party afterwards with a view to presenting a 
united front against Socialism at the General Election in the 
autumn. This is the plan. But political plans have a habit of 
miscarrying. Mr. Baldwin is said to base himself entirely 
on this idea. If this is so, he puts the cart before the horse, 
because, if this Bill is pressed through Parliament, the Con- 
servative party will be split from top to bottom and the 
opponents of the Bill will certainly not then be prepared to 
fight under Mr. Baldwin’s banner. In the first place, the 
critics of the Government of India Bill will be embittered 
and hostile, but even if they could be persuaded to close the 
ranks of the Conservative party against the common foe of 
Socialism at the next Election, the rank and file will, by that 
time, be so disheartened and discouraged—as indeed it is 
already—that it will no longer be prepared or able to fight 
with that enthusiasm and effectiveness which alone can 
bring victory at the polls. England has witnessed the appalling 
muddle, bungling, cowardice, and surrender on the Govern- 
ment’s Unemployment Relief scheme. Surely it is an 
extraordinary thing that a few demonstrations in Wales, a 
few hours’ clamouring in Sheffield, a dozen broken windows 
in Newcastle, should have the power to force the Government, 
with its unparalleled majority, to throw overboard (after all 
their fine talk of taking unemployment relief out of politics) 
their new Unemployment Assistance Board, within three 
weeks of its establishment, while on the other hand they 


face members of their own party with stubborn resistance on 
India ! 
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THE Second Reading Debate was made notable by a speech 
delivered by Sir Archibald Boyd-Carpenter, who, for the 

first time for some years, addressed the House, 
ae Diete More than one Member of Parliament has 
said that no speech has for years so moved the House or s0 
shaken the smug complacency of the serried ranks of “ yes ”. 
men who will pay the price of their servility at the next 
Election. Sir Archibald Boyd-Carpenter drew attention to the 
pleading and apologetic tone, the “ forgive-us-for-being. 
alive ’’ attitude of Sir Samuel Hoare. He quoted Sir Samuel’s 
statement, ‘“‘ What is the alternative ?”’ and dealt with it 
faithfully and well. ‘‘ What a question from a statesman! 
It is the easiest question to put, but we can reply,” said Sir 
Archibald, “‘ to the Secretary of State for India when he asks 
for an alternative, we can say to him, ‘ there is no alternative 
to death, but there is no reason why we should commit 
suicide.’ ’’ He seized upon Mr. Baldwin’s declaration, made 
in the House of Commons on December 12 last, that the 
Indian looks for advice rather to the men of his own blood 
than he does to the best of our own race. ‘‘ That,” said Mr. 
Baldwin, “‘ was a hard stubborn fact that had to be realized.” 
Sir Archibald, speaking very quietly, but with a subdued 
emphasis which made, on account of his restraint, the greater 
impression, said that to many of us that was a terrible thing 
to hear. It was a thing that no man who had ever ex. 
perienced living in the East, as he had done, could accept, 
a thing that was so untrue that it required reference. 

“No statement ever made from a responsible bench, in any part 
of the world, was more untrue. It is common knowledge to every- 
body who has experience of living in the East that the oriental, kindly 
disposed as he may be, stupid as some people may imagine him to be 
(but he is not), will always come to the men of our people who have been 
in positions of authority, asking for their advice and consideration 
and their counsel, rather than go to their own, because they know that 
their confidence is respected and their position assured. Therefore, 
it was something that made one doubt whether Mr. Baldwin, himself, 
was quite au fait with the facts that would justify these proposals.” 
Continuing, Sir Archibald went to the root of the matter 

when he quoted Mr. Baldwin’s broadcast speech which 
explained the policy underlying these proposals. “The 
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British Raj,” Mr. Baldwin said, “‘ was not withdrawing from 
India. We shall remain there with such modifications of form 
as circumstances require until its work is complete and its 
presence no longer necessary.” Speaking with the greatest 
emotion, Sir Archibald exposed the defeatism, the hope- 
lessness, the lack of leadership, and indeed the lack of states- 
manship, of Mr. Baldwin’s declaration. 


“So this Dominion Status,” cried Sir Archibald, ‘‘ is to be estab- 
lished, and we are to clear out as and when somebody out there says 
we are to go. Is there nothing left to us ’—and at this even Sir Samuel 
Hoare moved uncomfortably in his place—‘‘ who have borne the burden 
and heat of the day in the administration of India, in creating its 
wealth, in giving it its justice, and assuring its unity and security ? 
Is it to be put forward by a responsible statesman in this country that 
only a measure of time is to elapse before we are to fade out of the 
picture and what used to be called the greatest jewel of the British 
Crown is to be hurled aside because people who have no knowledge 
of the East think that for political reasons it is advantageous so to do ?” 
A shaken medley of members trooped out of the House 

into the bars and smoking-rooms of Parliament, finding it 
more convenient and pleasant to gossip of other things than 
to face the reality of a situation which in their hearts they 
comprehend, and in their minds have the knowledge that 
oly their own courage is insufficient for the strife. We have 
seen it before, and we see it now. In Parliament members go 
to battle, but they do not go to war. 


THERE has been much talk on the lines that the unchanging 
East is changing. The material things have changed. There 
are railways and telegraphs, lorries and cinemas, 
and in India somewhere that last *bus which 
Mr. Baldwin will catch when the last Britisher 
leaves Bombay. He will catch it, no doubt; the masses in 
India, the inarticulate folk will be left behind waiting, but 
there will be no ’bus for them. Those of us who have seen the 
retreat of British power elsewhere, those of us who know the 
sory of South Africa, of Egypt, of the Persian Gulf, of 
Hankow and Wei-hai-Wei, know the results also of sur- 
tender. Where there were jobs for Englishmen, there are no 
jobs now; where there were positions filled by the best 
Civil Servants England could produce, these men come back 
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home ; and as the younger generation grows up and looks for 
employment, wherever they ultimately go they cannot go to 
these positions, because they are no more. Unemployment 
at home is swelled by these men whose names do not appear 
in the official statistics of unemployment, and the figures are 
swollen by the loss of that trade which was lost with the 
hauling down of the Flag. These things are grievous enough, 
but the story does not end there. In Egypt to-day, in the 
years that have passed since we gave up our hold there, we 
may well ask what is the position of the fellahin ? No one 
denies that it is infinitely worse. The same system of cor. 
ruption from which we saved Egypt is returning. The fellahin 
in Egypt will come to you privately at night—they dare 
not be seen coming to you in daylight because they are afraid, 
but they come to you at night—and they will tell you what 
has been going on and they will say, ‘“‘ Where is so and so, 
why has he not come back? Where are the English now? 
We got water in those days, but now, unless we bribe the 
omda or the mudir, we get nothing.” That is the story of 
Egypt. And to-day Mr. Baldwin contemplates the time when 
we shall be kicked out of India at the behest of Congress, and 
when we shall repeat the disaster of Egypt on a greater scale 
all over again. If Conservatives are in revolt inside Parliament 
and outside, Mr. Baldwin need not wonder. He is alleged to 
have said that so long as he commands the confidence of 51 
per cent. of his followers, he will retain the leadership. If he 
does, he will live to be told that disastrous and calamitous 
as was the Socialist Government of 1929-31, at least it never 
passed the Statute of Westminster or the Government of 
India Bill. 


THE Conservative opponents have made it known that they 
will relinquish their opposition if the Government will only 
; drop the Federal part of their scheme. They 
ag and = were told that it was impossible to give 
autonomous powers to the Provinces without 

establishing a federal centre, because the present centre 
would be too weak for such a course of action. Baldwinism 
at its best. How exactly do Messrs. Baldwin and Inskip 
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imagine that you strengthen the centre by giving half your 
powers away ? But more interesting still was the speech of 
Captain Margesson at Rugby the other day, when he declared 
that it was such a pity that Conservatives should differ and 
split on matters not of primary importance, when they were 
agreed on fundamentals. The abdication of sovereign power 
over two-fifths of the population of the Empire is in the mind 
of the Chief Whip of the party neither a primary matter nor a 
fundamental one. How exciting it would be to find out what 
(Captain Margesson regards as fundamental. It is time that 
the Government realized that this state of affairs, this men- 
tality, and this defeatism will not do. If they proceed in 
their course, they will destroy the National Government 
and what is much more fundamental, they will destroy the 
Conservative party. The battle over India is becoming a 
battle of Imperial principle, and if in the course of the struggle 
the Conservative party is indeed beaten at the General 
Election, either in a straight fight against Socialism or on 
account of fifty Wavertrees, the battle will be better lost 
because it will only entail the loss of men who have already 
lost their souls. There is no need of qualms in the face of 
emergency. The stupid cry, “unless you surrender India, 
there will be a Socialist majority,” cuts no ice. If you admit 
that cry, then Socialists are permanently in power whether 
they be called Labour or National. The nationalization of 
the Railways and of the Banks—in plain English, the robbery 
of the Community—would not be amusing for anybody, but 
the Banks and the Railways have been nationalized in many 
countries in the world and these have survived. 


A BY-ELECTION was fought in the Wavertree division of 
liverpool on February 6. The results were as follows :— 


Mr. J. J. Cleary (Soc.) ay sea 15,611 

The Wavertree Mr. J. Platt (Nat. Cons.) .. - 13,771 
Election Mr. R. Churchill (Ind. Cons.) ds 10,575 
Mr. A. Morris (Lib.).. “a ix 4,208 

Socialist majority ‘ 1,840 


The Liberal candidate forfeited his deposit and need not be 
considered. The Socialists polled some 5,500 votes more than 
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in 1931; these were, no doubt, largely Liberal votes. The 
real interest in the election lay in the last minute appearance 
of the Independent Conservative, Mr. Randolph Churchill, 
whose unauthorised, self-appointed candidature less than 
three weeks before polling day galvanised the whole political 
machinery of Liverpool into feverish activity. The official 
candidate, Mr. Platt, was backed by the whole weight of the 
Central Office and the powerful local Conservative machine, 
He was supported by the Prime Minister, by Mr. Baldwin and 
other Ministers, some of whom went up to Wavertree to 
speak for him. He was supported by a round robin of 100 
Conservative Members of Parliament and every Lancashire 
electoral agent that could be spared. Money was poured into 
the constituency on his behalf on such a scale that had the 
efforts of his supporters been successful it is a question 
whether Mr. Platt’s election might not have been challenged. 
It should be further noted that Wavertree has returned a 
Conservative for years and that it is under Stanley influence, 
Undoubtedly the prodigious efforts of all these official persons 
added to the numbers of voters for the National candidate, 
without them he would have been nowhere, whether Mr, 
Churchill had stood or not. It is, in fact, probable that he 
would have been ignominiously beaten by the Socialists in a 
straight fight, for the Conservatives who voted for Mr. 
Churchill would not have voted for Mr. MacDonald, for the 
loss of India nor for weakness abroad, and doles at home. 
It is at once deceitful and ridiculous to ask voters to vote 
against Socialism and for Mr. MacDonald. The electors are 
not taking any more of this gup, and official candidates will 
ultimately realize this fact, of which the Central Office should 
already be aware. 


Ir Mr. Randolph Churchill’s poll is considered it will be seen 
how far the Conservative party managers have mistaken 
the temper of Conservatives. Here is a young 
The Lesson ; 
man with good looks, self-assurance and a 
well-known name and literally nothing else, who in less than 
three weeks gets 10,575 electors to vote for him. He had, no 
doubt, the support of the all-powerful Daily Mail, but he 
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had no organisation except what could be hurriedly im- 
provised, and he had the help of one society only, the India 
Defence League, which, appealed to after the candidature 
became public, flung itself into the work of electioneering. 
The result of their work showed the ability and resource of 
that remarkable body. But these figures prove much more 
than that Mr. Randolph Churchill has an adventurous spirit, 
that the Daily Mail has a large circulation, and that the 
India Defence League is a fine collective body. They show 
that—whatever pressure is brought to bear on the electors— 
the voting of Home Rule for India is abhorred by fully half 
of the Conservative electorate. What we have seen in 
Wavertree we shall see everywhere at the next election, 
except that if some judgment is shown in the selection of the 
Independent Conservative candidates and of places where 
they stand we shall see them at the head of the polls. Mr. 
Churchill and his supporters are accused by The Times and 
Telegraph—both Home Rule organs—of splitting the Con- 
servative vote. But what he did at Wavertree was merely 
to show where the split was. Had there been no Independent 
Conservative candidate there, the election would have gone 
by default to the Socialist as in other recent by-elections. 
The voters who rolled up in their thousands to vote for a 
Conservative programme would not in any case have voted 
for the official candidate. Is there no one in the Central 
Office who is willing to tell this unpalatable truth to Mr. 
Baldwin. Did none of their workers attend the really extra- 
ordinary meetings of the Independent Conservative candidate 
and see for themselves what are the policies that can alone 
arouse the enthusiasm of Conservative electors ? Or, as seems 
to be the case, is the Central Office deliberately courting 
defeat with a purpose ? 


WAVERTREE has done one thing. It has convinced Liberal 
leaders that their own future lies in co-operation with other 
parties. The number of Liberalism as a 
diver separate party is up; office, therefore, can 
only be obtained by joining Socialists or 
Conservatives. Just now Conservatives are in the majority. 
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Let us therefore, say these altruists, climb into office on their 
backs. The Manchester Guardian, always very well informed, 
stated, on February 9, that Mr. Baldwin would have no 
objection to serving with Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, however, has; and the more respectable 
Conservative members of the Cabinet would go out with him 
should he leave the Cabinet. This would mean that the sheep 
would be divided from the goats, the men from the mandarins, 
and the Conservative party might once more be recon- 
stituted under the former. What is being slowly realised, 
even in Government circles, is that the Conservative party 
will not continue to support the MacBaldwin combination, 
To quote the Manchester Guardian again :— 


It is as plain as a pikestaff that the Tories, moderate or die-hard, 
will never suffer this Government to be led by Mr. MacDonald much 
longer. Only those who have watched Parliament closely can under- 
stand how first Tory indulgence towards Mr. MacDonald gave way 
to half-ironical toleration, and how that in turn has yielded to something 
worse. These things have to be said if the Government’s present 
impossible position is to be understood. [February 11.] 


It must, however, be remembered that the Manchester 
Guardian is a Liberal paper grilling to see its own Lloyd 
Georges, Samuels and Lothians in office. 


WHILE official Conservatives were trying to account for the 
open snub of Wavertree in a manner which would salve their 
wounded vanity, a colossal intrigue was being 
conducted behind the Parliamentary scenes. 
The opening phase occurred in January when 
Mr. Lloyd George proclaimed a ‘“‘ New Deal” in a series of 
speeches. In spite of much press preparation and of the 
efforts of the Snowdens, Samuels, and others, the public 
showed no desire to have anything to do with the game of 
cards proposed. Some of them had seen Mr. Lloyd George’s 
former dealings. He was therefore not carried shoulder high 
into office by a delirious public. Far from it. The only 
thing for him, therefore, was to get there some other way, 
on all fours if necessary. His personal henchmen were 
mobilised and an era of activity was started in which four 
Members of Parliament, two in the Commons and two in the 
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Lords, became immensely active. They appear to have 
played rather too high a game, demanding the elimination of 
this and that member of the Cabinet. The story has been 
fully told in the Morning Post and in the Manchester Guardian, 
and, so that our readers may realise to what lengths the 
Lloyd Georgeites can go, we quote the Morning Post of 
February 9 :—- 


Approaches already have been made to Mr. Lloyd George to ascertain 
the terms on which he would enter a reconstructed Cabinet. 

It has been intimated that Mr. Lloyd George would insist on the 
exclusion of the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and the 
Foreign Secretary, Sir John Simon. 


Now it would be such a relief to get rid of Mr. MacDonald and 
Sir John Simon that the four intriguers calculated that the 
Cabinet would swallow Mr. Lloyd George and would also find 
room for Sir Herbert Samuel and one of their own number. 
But Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon are tenacious in 
personal matters. These Liberal gentry may want to be in 
the Cabinet, but the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary 
do not see why they should move out just to please them. 


Mr. BALDWIN, as usual, holds the centre of the stage. His 
political “‘ footwork,” by which he is always placed in 
the position of arbiter, is the envy of his 
opponents and the despair of those Con- 
servatives who believe in principles and who are not in politics 
for the game. For his great gifts and astonishing political 
acumen seem devoted to the preservation of his own equi- 
librium. Just now he can either use Mr. Lloyd George, an 
atch mischief-maker, to get rid of Mr. MacDonald and Sir 
John Simon, both of whom are also detrimental in the 
extreme. If his followers object too much to Mr. Lloyd 
George the Conservative leader will merely say to them, 
“Well, then you can keep Ramsay and Simon.” It never 
apparently occurs to Mr. Baldwin to use his great power to 
get capable colleagues and a policy that will consolidate the 
country. His view of his position seems only to be that of a 
man who must keep an even balance so as not to imperil his 
own foothold. It is pitiful. This state of balancing will not 
last. Wavertree has shown us what enthusiasm can be 
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evoked by a Conservative policy, it has shown us that Con- 
servative voters have no use for worn-out bluffers nor for the 
Socialist and Liberal policies offered the country by men 
whose own party has disappeared or has disowned them. At 
the time of writing, the four promoters of the Lloyd George 
syndicate are underground working among the guileless 
members of the Y.M.C.A. We do not presume to guess 
what part will eventually be taken by the Conservative leader, 
One thing should be mentioned in connection with this ramp, 
Lord Lothian—formerly Mr. Philip Kerr—recently went to 
Berlin, where he was swallowed by Herr Hitler. He was so 
proud of this that he wrote two articles in The Times to 
say so. It is believed that on this occasion he acted as an 
emissary for Mr. Lloyd George to the German Chancellor. For 
this reason we are publishing a reply to his various very 
inaccurate statements by Professor Hearnshaw. Lord Lothian 
might not be worth powder and shot, but Lord Lothian 
working with Mr. Lloyd George has often in the past been 
a considerable power for mischief. 


Tue Fifth Meeting of the Imperial Press Conference opened 
in Cape Town on February 5. It was signalised by a 
speech from Mr. Pirow, Minister of Defence 
in the Union of South Africa, which gave a 
douche of cold water to those Press delegates 
from other parts of the Empire who believed that the present 
Ministers of the Union were loyal to that Empire in intention 
and in fact. Mr. Pirow is of German origin, and he makes no 
bones about his desire to attenuate to vanishing point the very 
slender threads that still attach South Africa to the Empire 
to which she owes her position in the world. On February 8 
the Prime Minister, General Hertzog, stated that Mr. Pirow 
had correctly stated the views of the Government, thus 
confirming the statements made. At the time of writing 
the Cape papers are not to hand, so we have to depend 
entirely upon reports given us by The Times correspondent, 
who warmly welcomed “the frankness and vigour” of the 
Minister’s statement. What was reported by this admirer 
of Mr. Pirow was the following :— 
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South Africa, Mr. Pirow declared, was unwilling to take part in 
any ‘general’ scheme of Imperial defence, laying great stress on the 
word “general.” His references to the memories of the Boer War 
among the South African Dutch and to the possibility of civil war if 
a South African Government attempted “rashly to commit us to 
any oversea adventure,” were points which made delegates gasp. 

As well they might, seeing that all of them represented 
countries loyal to the Empire. 


Tue Press delegates had the further shock of hearing the 
statement on February 8 of the Prime Minister, General 
Hertzog, who declared that the Pirow state- 
Do Sontio mnt ment that “‘ the Government are not prepared 
to take part in any general scheme of Imperial 
Defence’ represented the Government policy. And in 
reply to a question he said that there was no agreement of 
a special nature between the Union Government and the 
Admiralty. Asked whether Mr. Pirow’s statement that the 
Government’s policy was to remain neutral in the event of 
war between Great Britain and another country—this had 
not been reported in Z'he Times—the Prime Minister replied 
that “‘ whether the Union will take part in a war in which 
Great Britain may be involved is a question to be decided by 
the people of the Union, speaking through the Government.” 
This is tantamount, of course, to a claim for complete 
independence, and, coupled with his other statement, shows 
that the British Navy cannot count upon Simonstown. 
Messrs. Hertzog, Smuts and Pirow are, however, not South 
Africa. They represent the Boers, but they do not represent 
the British of whom there are 800,000 out of a population of 
two millions. The insolent boast of indifference to the fate 
of the Empire caused an immediate reaction in British 
South Africa. This reaction was displayed in those British 
papers which have not been nobbled by the Government, 
and an extract from the Natal Mercury was at once cabled 
home from Durban. Mr. Pirow’s speech, said that paper, 
leaves no illusions :— 
On the contrary, it emphasizes the triumph of nationalist extremism. 


It makes clear to the world that the new status recently defined 
possesses all the significance that juridically attaches to the claim of 
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sovereign independence. After strongly repudiating the right to claim 
this while South Africa owes allegiance to the King, the newspaper 
points out that the most immediate consequence of the statement is to 
raise the question of the future position of the Navy at Simonstown. 
In certain events the Union would be unable to honour its undertaking 
to maintain land defences at Simonstown unless it violated its 
“sovereign independence,’ and would be unable to sanction the 
landing of British troops to hold them. 

What would be the fate of South Africa, asked the writer, 

“if the British people ever took a selfish view of the functions 


of their Fleet ? ”’ 


THIs is the point made by Admiral Richmond, who wrote a 
letter to The Times on February 8 on the naval view of 

._ the Defence Policy of the South African 
ere ine Government as declared by Mr. Pirow. He 
also asks the pertinent question, ‘‘ What is the meaning of 
Defence ?”’ and he answers it by saying, “It means the 
provision of security for the people . . . the maintenance of 


their commerce,” and then proceeds :— 

South Africa is, in an economic sense, an island. All the goods 
which it wishes to sell or to buy must move by sea. Does Mr. Pirow 
imagine that South Africa would suffer no inconvenience, if not worse, 
if her products could not leave, nor the goods she needs enter, her 
country ? 

The defence system which he proposes includes nothing that will 
contribute towards the maintenance of this trade. True, he intends 
to provide defences for the ports, but the defence of a port, useful 
as it is, will not enable a single cargo to cross the sea beyond the range 
of the weapons of the local defence : and that range is limited. A port 
has no use whatever but that of assembling, embarking, and dis- 
embarking goods : but if the goods do not reach or leave the port because 
the highway is closed by hostile action the defence is no defence. 
Trade, the ultimate object of defence, is destroyed. 

Admiral Richmond then gives figures which show that— 
the people of South Africa have an interest at sea of the annual value 
of some £67,000,000, a figure which was considerably higher in 1929 
and will again be higher when trade improves. 

The people of the United Kingdom may ask, does Mr. Pirow intend 
to take no part in the defence of this South African interest ? Does 
he propose that the entire burden of the defence of a commerce con- 
ducted by the South African people, and vitally affecting their pros- 
perity, shall be borne by the United Kingdom ? 

Nor is this the only responsibility at sea. There is a considerable 
transit trade of great importance between the ports of the Union. 
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Is this to go undefended, and, if not, who is expected to provide for its 
security ? 


We hope that Colonel Stallard, Mr. Coulter and Mr. Marwick, 
with their rapidly increasing following, will call the bluff of 
the South African Ministers. 


THERE is an institution in London which has its headquarters 
at Chatham House. This is the Institute of International 
Affairs. Founded by a group of interna- 
tionalists who are the friends of every country 
but their own, it has steadily placed before admiring anti- 
Britons the cases for Germany, Russia or the United States 
of America,* whichever country was in opposition at the 
moment to British interests. When, in the list of those 
going to South Africa to represent the British Press, we 
read the name of Mr. Lionel Curtis, so long the presiding 
genius of Chatham House, we felt convinced that some 
mischief was afoot. Mr. Curtis was largely responsible for 
Dyarchy in India, and he assisted in the surrender to Irish 
gunmen in the fatal treaty of 1921. He supports the Chinese 
against the Japanese, the Germans against the French, and 
the world and America against his own country. Where he 
goes, there with absolute certainty will trouble ensue, for he 
is one of the heaven-born. On February 11 The Times pub- 
lished in extenso a speech of General Smuts delivered in 
Cape Town by Mr. Patrick Duncan to a branch of this society 
which has unfortunately been started in that country and 
which Mr. Lionel Curtis, forgetting a youth that was better 
spent than his old age, had gone out to inaugurate. The 
Cape correspondent of The Times had not used up all his 
powers of admiration on Mr. Pirow: he had plenty left for 
General Smuts’ speech ; he has perhaps not read the works 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw, and is therefore not aware of the 
plagiarism performed by one of these geniuses on the other. 
The speech was largely a repeat of the London speech, also 
made under the auspices of the Institute of International 
Affairs. At first we were amazed that this stale stuff should 


*This Institution is heavily subsidised by American money. The 
Rockefeller Foundation subscribes’ £8,000 a year. 
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have been telegraphed so far and so expensively, and then 
we reflected that what had certainly occurred was the Cape 
Town correspondent wired “‘Smuts as usual,” and the 
foreman printer of The Times just blew the dust off the 
matrix of the November speech, chopped off one or two 
bits, and handed it out for use. Who there will be found 
to wade through all this again is another matter, but we 
may be sure that as it is mischievous it will be extensively 
quoted. 


OnE matter in the mass of General Smuts’ dull Shavian 
twaddle should be referred to. As before, the speaker urged 
us to follow America and to work with her. 
His speech was anti-Japanese. “If Japan 
proves obdurate ”’—that is if Japan will not 
play the American game—‘ the other Powers will have to 
shape their reactions accordingly’; and (as in November) 
the speech urged that Great Britain should work with the 
United States “in active co-operation.” General Smuts 
evidently proposes that the British Navy should be used in 
American interests against our old friend and ally, Japan, 
which he denounces for giving notice to the Washington 
Treaty. But it was seen that he made no offer of Simonstown 
as a base in the event of trouble. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Pirow dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s in his 
representation of South Africa’s refusal to help in Empire 
defence. The General would like to see us tackle Japan no 
doubt ; a war between Great Britain and that country would 
ensure Germany getting all that she wanted elsewhere. He 
has forgotten that, in the event of such trouble, South Africa 
would be the first port of call of Japan. He is only 
thinking of how to do in Great Britain, and he uses inter- 
nationalist cant in order to catch the mugs of the British 
Press and public. He will only succeed with a few people, 
we may be very, very stupid, dear General Smuts, but we 
are not so stupid as you appear to think! 


One Little 
Matter 


WE have seen how in South Africa during the last two years 
the two Boer parties, the Nationalists led by General Hertzog, 
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and the less violent party led by General Smuts, have 
come together, and how they have succeeded in asserting 

their aim to get complete independence in 
ang South Africa from the rest of the Empire. A 

number of British, who had always supported 
General Smuts, and who followed him when he joined General 
Hertzog two years ago under the plea of “‘ economic urgency,” 
have now realised that their future within the British Empire 
and their British nationality is seriously jeopardised. Recent 
Acts of the Union Parliament have shown this, as well as the 
declarations of Messrs. Hertzog, Smuts and Pirow on Empire 
defences and kindred subjects. The South African British 
have reacted from the outrageous situation in which they 
find themselves, and large numbers of them have revolted 
against the policy which threatens to entirely sever the 
Union from the Empire. A new party, called the Dominion 
party, was formed some months ago ; its object is to keep the 
Union of South Africa within the British Empire and prevent 
the Hertzog-Smuts combination from attempting to deprive 
British subjects of their British nationality within the Union. 
Colonel Stallard (Transvaal), Mr. Marwick (Natal) and Mr. 
Coulter (Cape Province) are the leaders of this movement in 
Parliament. Their party in the country numbers many 
thousands and represents hundreds of thousands of South 
African British, while the enthusiasm at their meetings 
shows that their followers are in earnest. They have a long 
and arduous road ahead of them. Thanks to the egregious 
Statute of Westminster, due to the most disastrous Imperial 
Conference that ever met, the Conference of 1926, it would 
be very difficult even for an Imperially minded Government 
to give much help to loyal British South Africans, but some- 
thing undoubtedly could be done. For instance, the Union 
Government could be told that South African loans could not 
retain the privilege of being Trustee investments unless the 
Status Act was rescinded. This would be only fair, for there 
is no reason why this immense advantage of cheap money 
should be retained by a Government which is getting ready 
to declare its independence and which has made this 
quite clear. 
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WE have some sympathy, although we do not share their 
views, with those members of the public who believe in a 
world-wide underground conspiracy against 
the British Empire, a conspiracy in which 
British officials and British Ministers are involved. The 
actions of Ministers in successive British Governments are 
such, say those who hold this opinion, that no other 
reasonable explanation can be given of them than that they 
are dictated to them by people whose deliberate policy it is 
to destroy the British Empire, and there is so much force in 
this statement that our Mandarins have only themselves to 
thank if their personal motives are nowadays very often 
called in question when public matters are discussed. A 
recent example of anti-Empire work is seen in the way in 
which Russian timber is to be encouraged to supplant Canadian 
timber. As a result of the Ottawa Agreement Canada greatly 
increased her exports to this country of soft wood. Actually 
she sent us last year four times as much as in 1932. This 
year, unless swift action is taken by the Government, Canada 
will lose part of her trade. A contract has been signed between 
Timber Distribution, Lid., and the Soviet Government—the 
sole trader in Russia. This contract raises the total imports 
of Russian softwood by 50,000 standards, and it also intro- 
duces a clause called the “fall”? clause. This enables Russia 
to lower her prices in the event of the market price dropping. 
The “fall”? clause practically ensures that this drop will 
occur, and that, by its occurrence, will enable Russia to send 
us timber at a price that totally annuls the Canadian pre- 
ference. When it is remembered that the Russian Govern- 
ment stole the forests, and that it fells and cuts by means of 
unpaid slave labour, it will be seen that no other timber can 
compete against such conditions. Last year the Board of 
Trade intervened to prohibit the “ fall’? clause, and to reduce 
the size of the contract. This year, owing to the unfortunate 
Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement, there is a difficulty in restrict- 
ing the amount of wood contracted for. Prohibition of the 
‘* fall’? clause is, however, within our power. But can we be 
surprised at the dark rumours which prevail when we see the 
way our affairs are conducted? Ever since Ottawa our 
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Ministers seem to have had only one idea, and that is to 
whittle down Empire trade and thus render emigration 
to the Dominions impossible. This timber business is 
merely an instance of what seems to be a definite anti- 
Imperial policy. 


One of the features of the new-style Authoritarian States is 
that the mind is enslaved as well as the body. The Germans 
may not criticise their rulers, they must hold 
certain recently concocted myths to be his- 
torical. But in Russia the matter goes even deeper, and the 
Soviet Administration claims to exterminate all forms of 
religious belief. An article in the Revue des Deux Mondes of 
February 1 tells us what methods are applied to Russians so 
that they renounce all forms of religion. It is by Monsieur 
de Bivort de la Saudée, and it will be an eye-opener to those 
who have not studied what is going on in Russia. People in 
this country, if they consider the matter at all, think that the 
anti-religion of the Soviet simply means that the schools have 
no religious teaching, and that priests are no longer salaried. 
But the matter goes much further than that. There is a power- 
ful and active Government organisation, The Union of Anti- 
God Militants, which actively attends to the driving out of 
all religion. Since 1929, when it held its second congress, this 
society has become more aggressive. The president, one 
Yaroslavsky, has stated that “‘ anti-God Russians could now 
be counted by tens of millions.” This noble result has not 
been accomplished without effort. The means employed are 
set forth in a regulation of the society dated February 26, 
1934. The “cell” is the pivot on which all activities rest. 
The “cell” is to be established in factories, mills, collective 
farms, and in military units. If there are fewer than fifteen 
members in a “cell” an organiser is appointed. If, on the 
other hand, the nucleus grows larger a bureau takes charge. 
A very important part of the work is that devoted to anti 

God propaganda among children. On this matter Monsieur 
de Bivort de la Saudée quotes from an article by Lounat- 
charsky in the Izvestia of March 26, 1929: 


“ Religious teachers are an absurd contradiction ; the Education 
Department must take every opportunity to replace them by anti-God 
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teachers.” And again: ‘“‘ With us instruction must be communist, 
therefore it must be anti-religious.” 


Last June, at a conference of anti-God scientific institutions 
held at Moscow, the same principle was affirmed by one 
Loukatchevsky : ‘‘ Communist education of children neces- 
sarily means anti-religious education.” It is as well that we 
should be reminded that Bolshevist doctrine meant soul- 
slavery as well as body-slavery. 


WE have seen all sorts of pro-German propaganda films in 
England, and we are accustomed to the decided bias of the 


B.B.C. in favour of certain political views. It 


Propaganda is interesting, therefore, to know that Canada 
on Screen and : 
Radio suffers as we do from the zeal of propagandists 


on the screen and air. A correspondent in 


Canada writes :— 


“ Last week I saw the picture ‘ War’ on the screen. I came to the 
conclusion that it is German-American propaganda, pure and simple. 
To show the Prince of Wales playing with a popgun and drilling his 
brother and sister, when at a tender age, as sowing the ‘ militarist’ 
idea is far fetched ; had the picture shown the Kaiser in a similar 
role there might have been something in it. Then, too, the ‘ real land- 
war ’ part—though the events were supposed to be arranged in chrono- 
logical order we were shown American troops spatchcocked in abreast 
of events which took place in 1915 and 1916! One point I noticed— 
a purely local effect—whenever our own Royalties showed on the 
screen there was a very general, though moderate, applause appro- 
priate enough to the circumstances, but when Lenin, Trotsky and the 
Bolsheviks were shown there was a well-organised trained chorus of 
youths evenly scattered over the house who applauded vociferously. 
Others, who attended other performances of the same picture, noticed 
the very same thing, so it could not have been fancy on my part. 
The ‘trained chorus’ consisted of youths, seemingly out of work. 
Russian and ‘ Internationalist’ protagonists have taken to studying 
stage effects, even among audiences. 

“We have a Mr. here who spreads Bolshevist literature, and 4 
few nights ago a woman spoke over the radio who took up the talking; 
she made no bones about having had an illegitimate child, was even 
proud of it, and then went on to describe present conditions in Russia 
as if the country were a paradise! It costs money to make one’s voice 
heard over the radio; where do these people get their funds from ! 
One thing about this man, he entirely differs, in all his details, from 
what the prigs say who talk on the same subject, for though the 
latter also paint Russia as a paradise anyone trying to find any 
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correspondence between the statements of the one party and the other 
must fail. There seems to be no sort of censorship over the radio out 
here ; anyway, if there is it does not seem to be exercised to control 
poisonous propaganda.” 


It is certainly a proof of Communist activity that they should 
use the newest means of disseminating thought in the interests 
of their Russian clients in so many countries. 


Our readers will remember the admirable and informative 
articles in this Review by Mr. Pringle on the whole subject of 

the relief of the distress, and they will read 
Ne To with great interest the authoritative letter he 

writes in this number on the Government 
change of policy in regard to their own Act. The 
Socialists and Communists saw the opportunity given by 
a variation of previous routine and from the first moment 
that the new scale became operative set themselves to 
create trouble. It is never very difficult to persuade men 
and women that they are worth more than they receive, 
and as the new regulations varied from the old both upwards 
and downwards in scale those who were slightly less well-off 
were not averse to making the row that suited the Socialist 
book. There were disorders amounting to something like 
rioting at one or two places. Now the proper thing for the 
Government to have done, when dissatisfaction with the 
changed scales was first shown, was to have held an inquiry. 
The Ministry of Labour is well equipped for such inquiries and 
one could have been held promptly. Instead of which, 
following on a riot in Sheffield, some official, it is not stated 
who, reverted the dole in that town quite illegally to the old 
scale. The Prime Minister was obliged to say in the House of 
Commons that he never heard of the decision until he saw it in 
the newspapers, and thus a matter in which the whole credit, 
not only of the Government but to some extent also of British 
administration, was at stake was decided in a hole-and-corner 
manner. The obscure Sheffield official having led the rout, 
the Government followed him, and emergency measures have 
been passed restoring the old rates all over the country, 
except where they have been raised by the recent Acts. It is an 
inconceivable story. Mr. Stanley was the Minister responsible 
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for the measure and the Minister who failed to control the 
action of his department; by this failure he has placed 
himself and the Government in an impossible position and one 
from which they will not easily recover. The scuttle from a 
position fully discussed and adopted only last year; the 
prompt yielding to the clamour of mobs shows that the 
Government, as a whole, is quite unfit for its task. 


TuE figures for unemployment have gone up recently by 
239,558. This is to some extent a seasonal movement, but 
the decline in employment was more rapid last 
Seeumornent January than in 1934. It is true that 64,000 
more people were employed in January, 1935, 
than in January, 1934, but this is not good enough. In the 
four years of power of the National Government the employers 
have restored work to many hundreds of thousands of men and 
women, actually there are nearly a million more people em- 
ployed now than at the rock-bottom month of September, 1932. 
But we still have 2,400,000 unemployed and we are likely to 
keep them so until we can lower taxation and protect our indus- 
tries and our agriculture rather more vigorously. Last year 
Mr. Chamberlain would have been wise to have remitted a 
shilling in the pound. It would have paid him—low taxation 
spells employment and less expenditure on the dole. The 
impression left on the minds of observers during the last few 
months is that manufacturers and individuals alike are un- 
hopeful of much tax remission, and therefore that they feel 
they must budget for trouble. The last colossal muddle 
about the dole, and the appalling sawve qui peut that followed 
it, will add to the burdens of the Exchequer, how much is not 
yet known. It is the first case in recent history of successful 
mob-violence. 


In England able editors, their New York correspondents, 
Pilgrims’ societies, Anglo-American unions, and a host of 
gushers amiably conspire to mislead the public 
+ wag — and about the United States of America. This 
great self-contained, self-absorbed country has 
no similar propaganda to make it mushy about foreigners. 
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It would not be safe for anyone to put over such stuff in the 
States. The Press in that country would not dream of trying 
any hands-across-the-sea business. Our own illusionists, how- 
ever, continue to make up copy and serve it to us, and every 
time a travelling American says something civil at a banquet 
we are treated to a mass of misleading gush. In the expecta- 
tion that Americans will be friendly to us we are constantly 
adjured to back her policy in all parts of the world, at no 
matter what cost to ourselves. From time to time, however, 
news comes across the Atlantic that even the New York 
correspondents have to send to the reluctant able editors, 
who pass it on to their readers with minimizing comments. 
Such news appeared in our papers on January 30, when it was 
reported that the Senate of the United States had voted 
against adherence to the Protocols of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. This is an international court of 
arbitration. America having always declined to consider 
joining the League of Nations the professional international- 
ists hoped they could persuade her to join this other associa- 
tion. President Roosevelt favoured the scheme, and is said 
to have used his great influence to get it accepted. But the 
senators of the U.S.A. have no intention of departing from 
their historic policy of isolation from world affairs. 


TuE refusal of the Senate to join a World Court was a foregone 
conclusion. It was largely based on “‘ To Hell with Europe.” 
But this strong prejudice against “ abroad ” 
has a sensible foundation, and during the debate 
in the Senate on the question very serious 
reasons were produced to show that the functions of such 
bodies as the Permanent Court of International Justice cannot 
act as their protagonists claim. We could wish that British 
members of Parliament exhibited the excellent good sense 
shown by Senator Borah on this occasion. He said, and said 
truly, that the Permanent Court was not a judicial body so 
much as a body into which national feelings and political 
matters must intrude. 


Assume that both Great Britain and the United States were members 
of the Court. They could not appeal for an advisory opinion. No 
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one can set in motion the advisory jurisdiction of the Court save g 
purely political body ; it alone can formulate the issues on which it ig 
to ask advice ; and remark that the League may ask for advice or 
opinion not alone upon some judicial question but upon “ any dispute 
or question arising in international affairs.” It would be absurd to 
say there has ever been a court not affected consciously or unconsciously 
by political considerations, but here is a court actually controlled by a 
political body. [Z'imes report.] 
The Senator quotes Mr. Elihu Root and Mr. John Bassett 
Moore, a former Judge of the Permanent Court, in support of 
this thesis. Public opinion in the States hailed the decision 
of the Senate with approbation. There is no intention at all in 
the States of embarking upon adventures in pacifism. The 
U.S.A. is building her navy and recruiting her air force and 
her army with a view to her own interests, and no one else’s, 
Of course, if, by the operations of General Smuts and other 
anti-British propagandists, Great Britain can be induced to 
play the American game so much the better. But on the 
very day on which General Smuts’ last speech was made, 
the Administration at Washington announced that huge 
sums were to be spent on the American Army and Navy 
and on a vast chain of air-bases on the Pacific. Americans 
consider their own needs; we should be wiser—and safer— 
if we did the same. 


WHEN the Socialists gained the majority of seats on the 
London County Council their leader, Mr. Herbert Morrison, 

announced that history books were to be 
~~ ag and revised to bring them into accord with the 

views dear to Socialists. When these books 
are issued we shall no doubt be told how shocking it was of 
King Alfred to get rid of the Danes, how wrong Harold 
was to oppose the landing of the Normans, and how wicked 
it was of Elizabeth to keep out the Spaniards. Waterloo and 
Trafalgar are no doubt words of shame in the eyes of the 
Socialists, as without our resistance to Napoleon we should 
have failed to preserve the British Empire, and should not 
have seen the expansion of England in the nineteenth century, 
and the rescue of many regions of the world from barbarism. 
Any savage anywhere, according to the Socialist Inter. 
nationalist school of thought, would be better than any 
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Briton. That is one of the main tenets of Socialist philosophy, 
and, as the Socialist believes in education as a means of 
forming political opinion, the schools in London, as in Ger- 
many, are to be used for strengthening the party which 
controls them. But although only pure and undefiled pacifism, 
internationalism and socialism are to be taught to London 
children, under the auspices of the London County Council, 
in other parts of the British Isles, where Socialists are not 
in control, politics are not to enter into the schools, not 
even enough politics to ensure that children are not taught 
doctrines subversive to the present regime. Lord Mostyn, 
who is the chairman of a committee of school managers in 
Flintshire, was accused in the House of Commons on 
February 14, by a Socialist member, of having publicly stated 
that he would have no Socialist in the school he was con- 
nected with, and that the teachers there must be churchmen 
and Conservatives. Lord Mostyn seems in this instance to 
have been trying to protect the school children he serves from 
politics, for it is notorious that churchmen and Conservatives 
do not falsify historical teaching in the interests of party, 
while Socialists and Communists do. The Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Education was properly shocked 
by this tyranny of Conservatism in Flintshire. He explained 
that “the selected candidate ’—apparently the Socialist 
resisted on account of his socialism and non-churchmanship— 
had been appointed and that “ this action ” (of Lord Mostyn’s) 
“was highly improper.” So the re-arrangement of historical 
fact in the interests of Socialism may go on unchecked in 
London, but school managers in Flintshire must not reject men 
they believe to be subversive to the religion of the children 
they wish to protect. 


From time to time and with such material as was supplied by 
the daily Press we have tried to keep our readers informed 
about the struggle which has been going on 
between Paraguay and Bolivia for several 
years. Now that the League of Nations has 
decreed that arms may be sold to Bolivia but not to Paraguay 
and has therefore taken sides in the quarrel we welcome the 
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first-hand information about the causes of the war and the 
present situation supplied in a letter to The Times on Febru- 
ary 8 from Mr. H. E. Bower and Mr. F. E. Bower, two land- 
owners in Paraguay, who have been resident in the country 
for 39 years. They open their case by saying that although 
only really strong language meets the case they will try to 
express themselves moderately. 


Nowhere have we seen it stated in any paper that the Bolivians 
for some years have been advancing and putting up forts in Paraguayan 
territory—that is to say, in the territory awarded to Paraguay by 
President Hayes in 1878, which is situated between the River Verde 
on the north and Pilcomayo on the south, and has never been in dispute. 
In 1928 the first incident took place owing to this aggression, but it 
was patched up. Then in 1932 the Bolivians, with an army of 80,000 
men with a German commander-in-chief and many German officers, 
after years of preparation and armed with every modern weapon of 
warfare, started their advance. 

Let it be clearly understood that at the time of this advance, in 
June, 1932, the Paraguayans were not even mobilised and were without 
arms except for some old “junk ”’ years old. President Ayala offered 
to arbitrate on the whole question, but the Bolivians, secure in their 
strength to knock out the small Paraguayan nation and take by force 
all they wanted, refused. Later on President Ayala again and again 
offered to arbitrate, his words being reiterated almost daily, ‘‘ Cease fighting 
and everything to arbitration.” But the Bolivians, still trusting in an 
ultimate victory, refused again and again. All this was well known 
all over South America, and none disputed these facts. 


We have italicized the passage which shows that the Presi- 
dent of Paraguay offered to go to arbitration at the start, 
because the League of Nations offensive is now being directed 
against Paraguay on this very point of arbitration. 


THE facts being as above stated, and they are not denied, the 
attitude of the League of Nations Commission which visited 

South America in 1933 came as a great shock. 
The League at 


Work Then, in December, 1933, the Commission of the 
League of Nations came out to try to make peace. 

The first thing necessary was to find out who was the aggressor in the 
war, and to our utter astonishment the Commission reported that 
both Bolivia and Paraguay were equally to blame! It is this extra- 
ordinary verdict that is to blame for the continuance of the war since 

the Commission’s report, and makes Paraguay refuse to submit the 
question again to any such tribunal. Who can blame her? One of 
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the difficulties in submitting to arbitration is this feeling of injustice 

under which the whole nation is smarting. 
One of the troubles about the faddists who started the League 
of Nations and who run it is that they do not see the world 
as it is but only their own theories. These sort of people 
would carry out the judgment of King Solomon to the letter, 
and having performed the “interesting experiment” of 
cutting the baby in half would be surprised at its death 
and rather shocked by the distress and disturbance caused 
thereby. 


WE have said that the League now “ allows ”’ the sale of arms 
to Bolivia, but not to Paraguay. This discrimination will, 
perhaps, not militate so severely against the 
victorious power as is intended. Messrs. Bower 
say : 

We can carry on this war indefinitely ; we buy next to nothing, 
and the army is fed by the country. Our national debt was less than 
£1 a head, and we have not heard of any loan. All our war materials 
that we want we capture from the Bolivians, and meat, the great 
article of diet for the army, is raised in Paraguay. Up to date we from 
our estancias have given up 1,760 head of fat cattle to the army and 
many more butchered locally for the families of the soldiers called up 
to serve. The whole nation is solidly with President Ayala, who is a 
man of the world, known in the capitals of Europe, speaks English, 
and takes in The Times. Our General Estigarriba, who has done such 
marvels, was educated in France at the Military Academy of Saint Cyr, 
and it is said that in his last year he gained honours for tactics. With 
his army of 40,000 he has not lost a battle. He has armed his soldiers 
totally with arms taken from the Bolivians, and there are enough 
captured rifles and machine-guns in Asuncion to arm another army. 
He has captured so much ammunition in the last month that he has 
shut down the ammunition factory in Asuncion for six months. And he 
has taken 30,000 prisoners and 800 officers. With all this it naturally 
hurts us to see in the English papers the Chaco war described as a 
Gilbert and Sullivan farce. 


We can understand how deeply wounding to the national 
pride of a brave people it must be to see how little their heroic 
struggle is regarded in England, where freedom and the 
effort to maintain it have always hitherto been honoured. 
But although the Press is largely influenced by a poison- 
disseminating group of internationalists, who having no 
courage themselves belittle that of other people, and who 
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preach cowardice to their contemporaries, we can assure the 
Paraguayans that these people only represent themselves, 
The British still have their old admiration for brave men and 
brave nations, and—in so far as we get accurate news—we 
watch the efforts of President Ayala and his people with deep 
sympathy. 


PEPPER lends itself to jokes and to quotations from Alice 
in Wonderland, but lately it has had an unsavoury history 
attached to its name owing to the City failures 
that have occurred as the result of an un- 
successful attempt to corner the white pepper market. For 
three months before the crash a group of speculators in 
pepper had been at work “holding up” supplies of that 
commodity, and on February 1 it became known in the City 
that the group which had been “ bulling”’ pepper was in 
difficulties. The result of the activities of this syndicate had 
been to force the price of white pepper from 83d. to Is. 4d. 
per lb., but, as so often happens in these gambles, huge 
stocks, the existence of which had not previously been 
known, were offered to the syndicate at very high prices. 
They went on buying and finally attracted to London four 
years’ supply of white pepper. At this point—on February 1 
—it became known in the City that the pepper speculators 
could not meet their obligations, and a moratorium for a 
week was declared by a market committee in the interest of 
genuine traders. Three firms who had acted in good faith 
as agents for the syndicate went into liquidation or were 
‘“‘ nosted.”” It is not known at the time of writing who 
were the principals in this affair nor what names they used 
to induce these three firms to cover their commitments. 
_ The result is that gossip is busy and the names of well-known 
City men who have been connected with the firms which 
accepted the syndicate’s orders are being pretty freely 
handed about. There is also a lot of ugly talk about shellac, 
in which another corner has been attempted, and about tin, 
which is a controlled commodity. It is hoped that these 
scandals will not be hushed up, and that the public will be 
told what has happened and who are the guilty parties. 


Pepper 
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Tue Supreme Court of the United States of America has 
given a series of decisions (February 18) which uphold the 

United States Government in their action 
eG Cae about the Gold Clause. The Court makes a 
difference between bonds issued by the States, by munici- 
palities, by private companies, and Federal Government 
Bonds. The findings declare that sovereignty has the power 
to regulate the value of currency, and private companies, 
together with municipalities and States that are not Sovereign, 
can be also released by the Sovereign power from their gold 
obligations. Like many lawyers’ findings, the judgment is in 
some respect obscure, for it says that, although the last 
group of borrowers can be released from currency clauses by 
the ruling of the Soveriegn State, the same Sovereign State 
cannot itself be constitutionally released from its own obliga- 
tions. Having made everyone uncertain by this statement, 
the Judgment goes on to declare that, on the other hand, there 
is no way of suing the Federal Government if it chooses 
not to pay in gold. So far only summarised versions of the 
judgment are to hand. The immediate effect of the decision 
was a boom on the American Stock Exchange, some securities 


rising 10 points on February 19, but by the next day the 
excitement had quieted down. 


THaT invaluable monthly publication Friends of Europe 
continues to keep the public informed about German thought 

and German aims as expressed in the sayings 
nen are of the ruling powers in that country. Recently 

space has been devoted to Herr Hitler’s book, 
Mein Kampf, of which only an expurgated edition, thought 
suitable for British mentality, is available in English. In the 
January number of this Review the extracts from this work 
quoted are militant, such as “ not the brains but the fist is 
decisive,” p. 277. ‘‘ The German people owes to its army— 
everything,” p. 306, and “ The (Parliamentary) majority is 
not only representative of stupidity but also of cowardice,” 
p. 89. All through the Hitler book, and in other works 
popular in Germany, contempt for self-governing institutions 
is seen. It is one of the marks of the German, and it is 
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one of the things least understood in England. For us, self- 
government is in the very air we breathe, and if at the present 
moment Parliament is held in less high repute than formerly 
it is because we believe that the different political machines 
are dominating the country’s representatives. If we tum 
away from the contemplation of the House of Commons, the 
Trades Union caucus, and other prominent elected bodies, 
which seem to have lost the spirit of true representation, 
we find that the self-government by which the Englishman 
lives is everywhere. To take two examples. The public 
schools have self-government in all that really matters, the 
conduct of manners, and in every village public-house the 
tone is regulated by the opinion of its habitual frequenters. 
Everywhere in England the unit, small enough to be influenced, 
can only function by consent. This has been the case as far 
back as we know anything, but we have to remember that 
in Germany self-government has never existed, and has not 
been sought for. There is a book by Professor Bruford, 
recently published by the Cambridge University Press, called 
Germany in the XVIII Century, a book which is totally non- 
political. It deals, as stated in the sub-title, with the Social 
Background of the Literary Revival. This work, in a hundred 
passages, shows the root difference between the English and 
the Germans as illustrated in their history, and this difference 
mainly is that the English have always struggled for power 
to rule themselves and for justice, while the Germans have 
never done so. Serfs, for example, were not freed until the 
nineteenth century. Representative institutions have always 
been unknown in that country—they are alien to the race— 
and Eton and Winchester, if they knew about them, would 
be almost as shocking to Germans as Herr Hitler’s blood- 
baths and massacres of his former supporters are to us. 


Smr Fasian WakgE, writing from Australia in the Manchester 
Guardian on February 18, gave the readers of that paper a 
fine account of the Great War memorials in 
— that country, and the fine and untroubled 
spirit of the Australian people. In this country 
we have been constantly told by those who were too cowardly 
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to fight that the loss of our best and dearest was just a silly 
blunder, and some people have been made terribly unhappy 
by this false reasoning. The Australians are wiser :— 

“T never found, as not infrequently in England, the value of the 
sacrifice questioned by despondent relatives, or an infinitely pathetic 
seeking for confirmation that the loss had not been useless, the effort 
of sacrifice in vain. Is it that their souls have not been hammered 
as incessantly as ours on the anvil of international politics, or is it 
that their younger and more virile hearts react more quickly against 
depression and despair? At any rate, I noted, beyond all doubt, in 


these young countries a more unbroken continuation of the spirit of 
sacrifice, stimulated by the War.” 


In their effort to break the heroic spirit of sacrifice, which 
was the noblest feature of the War, the pacifists have failed 
even in England, but they have made some weak and 
sorrowful people wretched by their propaganda which is 
both heartless and destructive. It is heartening to hear of 
the unbroken spirit of the Australians and to know that 
this splendid family of the British race is constant to the 
high ideals by which alone great nations are preserved. 


NoTHING is more disconcerting to the student of public 
affairs than the way in which the Press, having filled their 
The Saar columns for days with news from a particular 

country, will suddenly switch off and leave 
their readers wondering what has happened to the rest of 
the story. This occurred about the Saar. With the honour- 
able exception of the Manchester Guardian, no newspaper 
gave anything about that important corner of Europe once 
the plebiscite was over, in spite of the fact that a British 
contingent remained there until nearly the end of February. 
French papers were more informative. They described the 
exodus of such Saarlanders as had taken the non-Nazi view 
of their duties as electors. There are a great many such 
wfortunates. These people are not able to cross the frontier 
until they have proved to Nazi guards that they have paid 
all rates and taxes to date, and they are not allowed into 
France without a French visa, for in the first migration 
fom Germany a great number of agents provocateurs were 
lipped into France under cover of the great exodus. The 
French Government are passing these people through to 
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camps provided for them. They are also making arrange. 
ments for the necessary diversion of trade consequent upon 
Customs barriers being erected between France and the Saar, 
On February 15, a resolution was put down for discussion 
in the Chamber to the effect that the Saar having become, 
by its own wish, foreign territory, coal from that region 
could not now enter freely into France. It is a fact that 
there is much unemployment in the French mines, and 
French miners hold that the present opportunity should be 
taken to give them the work of getting the coal required for 
French industry. The Saarlanders have voted themselves 
out of the French system where they were prosperous into 
the German system, where unemployment is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. They did this with their eyes open and 
no doubt they counted the cost before they voted. 


Our troops began to leave the Saar on February 19, when 
the Essex Regiment packed up their kitbags and entrained 
for a three days’ stay in France, where they 
were the guests of the French Government. 
They stayed at Rheims and saw the battle. 
fields near that region. Wherever they went in France they 
were féted, and the whole population turned out to greet 
them. Indeed, their reception by our neighbours and allies 
was touching in the extreme. Tommy makes friends wherever 
he goes, and the French people who turned out to welcome 
him in their thousands had, many of them, seen the heroic 
constancy of that earlier generation of Tommies who, alongside 
their French comrades, beat back the Germanic hordes from 
1914 to 1918. The Essex Regiment arrived back in England 
on February 22 and marched through London, where they 
were warmly welcomed. The East Lancashire Regiment 
is on the move as we go to press. They go to Paris, and 
we may be sure that they will have a memorable visit before 
reaching home on February 27. Our troops, with their 
brothers-in-arms of the International Saar Force, have done 
an invaluable work by merely existing. It would hardly have 
been possible for the voting to take place at all without them 
in the state of surexcitation in which the Germans conduct 
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their public affairs. What happens next is another matter. 
Herr Hitler has taken to cutting off women’s heads after 
secret trials. This does not hold out much hope to those who 
believe that a gentler, more humane, régime is about to be 
inaugurated in Germany. 


WHEN the battle-cruisers Hood and Renown collided during 
mancuvres off the coast of Spain, on January 23, a Court of 

, Inquiry was held at Gibraltar, but this was not 
ee See enough in the eyes of the Admiralty, and courts- 
martial are being held on the officers of the damaged ships. 
The officers to be tried are proved and competent seamen. 
That makes no difference at all. In 1914 Rear-Admiral E. 
Troubridge was tried for neglecting to pursue the German 
battle-cruiser Goeben, and in 1917 Rear-Admiral E. Alexander- 
Sinclair for hazarding a light cruiser squadron. Both the 
accused Admirals were acquitted. We quote the precedents 
to show how the Navy regards its responsibilities. It is 
otherwise in political life. To give only one instance, Mr. 
Henderson removed Lord Lloyd from Egypt and reversed 
his policy. The result is the loss of our influence in that 
country and the great impoverishment of the Egyptian 
peasant; but Mr. Henderson flourishes. He has a very 
honourable and very highly paid post as Chairman of the 
Disarmament Conference, which has sat for three years, 
and the Nobel prize—many thousands of pounds—was 
recently awarded to him. There are many other such 
instances. The “statesmen”? who made the Irish Treaty, 
the “statesmen’’ who produced the Balfour Declaration 
and the Statute of Westminster, the ‘statesmen’ who 
propose to hand India over to Gandhi’s paymasters, are all 
perfectly safe. There is no court-martial for them. Honours 
of all sorts have been, and will be, showered on them, and yet 
if we compare the damage to the Empire of the loss of Egypt, 
of South Africa, of India, with the damage caused by the 
collision of the two battle-cruisers, the comparison is ludicrous. 
But in the naval case the matter is probed to the bottom, 


while in the political case the guilty party is never brought 
to book. 
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THE dispute between Italy and Abyssinia over their frontier 
has not been settled, but the Italian Government does not 
mean to run any risks in its African Colony, 
and troops have been despatched so as to be 
on the spot in case the difficulties between the 
two countries should lead to war. On the occasion of their 
departure a statement was issued in Rome which shows that 
Signor Mussolini does not mean to be caught napping in 
Europe any more than in Africa. On February 20, the 
Supreme Defence Committee made a public statement of 
the very highest importance, showing that Italy, even if she 
fights in Abyssinia, is capable of holding her own in Europe. 
No such statement has been made by this body for twelve 
years, and the nature of the information given, as well as 
the moment chosen to give it, marks the gravity of the 
occasion. According to The Times correspondent in Rome, 
the statement gives 


a detailed account of all the measures Italy has taken to perfect her 
national organization and to ensure her supplies of military and other 
provisions in the event of war. The statement is, therefore, regarded 
as fundamentally a manifesto to the friends and potential enemies 
of Italy throughout the world, and more particularly in Europe, that 
she is ready for all emergencies, and that should she become involved 
in an Abyssinian campaign she would not, on that account, be pre- 
cluded from carrying through her policy nearer home. 


Italy and 
Abyssinia 


The Italian press calls attention to the fact that Italy’s 
mind is not entirely fixed on Abyssinia. The Fascist Grand 
Council also recently announced that the Italian army was 
able to face “ any other eventuality whatever.” The corre- 
spondent previously quoted says :— 


In addition to its wider international significance, the statement of 
the Supreme Defence Committee must, of course, be taken as intended 
to reassure Italian public opinion. Everything has been done, it is 
stated, not only to prepare the moral of the armed forces, but to equip 
the nation with all the requisite technical armaments, and to ensure 
that the full efficiency of combatant and civilian alike will be maintained 
out of the national resources. 


Signor Mussolini’s motto is “ Be Prepared.” It is a wise 
one, and by means of his readiness he is more likely to 
maintain peace than if he devoted his attentions to 
formula-making. 
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As it is not thought to be enough trouble for a man to be 
unemployed, our Gradgrinds have been inventing further 
_ , torments for him. He has to attend “ instruc- 
- tional classes.” Now if he enjoys these classes 
and benefits by them there is not much harm 
done, but if he would rather stop at home and help his wife 
to wash the baby, what then? One of the unemployed at 
West Ham recently shirked these classes. He “‘ came to the 
conclusion that attendance was a waste of time and that he 
would be better employed in helping his wife and five children.” 
This plea was not admitted, and he was sentenced to prison 
for one month with hard labour at the West Ham Police 
Court. We know nothing about the “ instructional classes ”’ 
rejected by this man, nor whether it was proposed 
to teach him Morris dancing or the differential calculus, but it 
is certain that this sort of tyranny is very much against the 
wishes of the country. Get the man work, and if he will not 
do it dock his dole, but do not think that you can make a 
felon of him for wanting to stay at home instead of listening 
to lectures on the economics of plenty or the dual 
personality of Hamlet. 


In these days you may walk for half an hour in London 
without seeing a horse, so completely have we yielded our 
: streets to the smelly, snorting, hooting motor. 

mae & It is true that certain business firms remain 
faithful to horses. Mr. Selfridge sends out his 

green vans drawn by the second friend of man, and the 
United Dairies take their milk carts round under “ pony 
power,” and very delightful ponies they are, as friendly as 
possible, and always ready for a carrot or a lump of sugar. 
But to see horses in their old glory, one must see Messrs. 
Buchanan’s turn out. Their carriages—they are smart enough 
for good private carriages—are drawn by superb, well-groomed 
horses, and driven by men who look like coachmen of the old 
school, and are worth journeying to Holborn to watch as they 
drive in and out of the old-fashioned archway. If you see 
two or three together, they make quite a little pageant as 
they go along. They are the finest looking cattle to go before 
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wheels that you will see in our home town. For riding horses, 
the mounts of the police would be hard to beat anywhere, 
and they and their riders are very smart. There are 
only 200 mounted policemen in London, but they show 
themselves to such advantage that they seem more numerous, 
One charming turn-out should be mentioned, two Shetland 
ponies pull a miniature van belonging to one of the High- 
land industries. It would be worth while to deal with them 
in order to have such a fairy-story equipage come to the door. 


SHOULD we print our names, styles, sexes and other 
descriptive facts on our notepaper to enlighten our corres- 
pondents and to re-inforce our possibly 
illegible signatures? This question was 
recently asked. But it is often not only the signature that 
is unreadable. A story is told of the late Lord Houghton 
who was famous for bad handwriting that, reproached for 
the illegibility of an address he had given and asked to 
repeat it; he replied “‘ Why (hieroglyphics) of course!” His 
correspondent dropped the matter and the address was 
never known. 


Handwriting 


As we go to press the news comes that an Independent 
Conservative candidate has come forward at Norwood. 
Mr. Richard Findlay’s first statement to the 
press is excellent and expresses the feelings 
of all true Conservatives. Our leaders should 
put on their considering caps; after Wavertree, Norwood. 
In both cases the Independent Conservatives were young 
men, ardent with enthusiasm and indignation. Would it 
not be as well to attach them to the party by giving 
them a programme they could work for? 


After Wavertree, 
Norwood 


~~ fre OO 


THE THREATENED WRACK 


THERE have been various phases in modern English history 
in which, in the view of competent observers, the body 
politic was moving on a downward slope from which recovery 
seemed hardly possible. To mention two instances that 
occur to me, the diaries of Charles Greville, Clerk of the Privy 
Council, and the correspondence of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, 
supply passages of extreme pessimism during the years 
1830-48. Always, however, by the trend of events rather, 
it may be, than by the plans of statesmen, the emergency 
passed and no deep-seated injury was left. On the other 
hand, the cataclysm of 1914 and the financial crisis of 1931 
came with a suddenness which astonished all but a few 
among our people.* The character of a political prophet 
is one that is dangerous, and that of a prophet of evil pecu- 
liarly ungrateful. If he is wrong, he excites derision and 
loses credit, however justified may have been his fears. If 
he is right, there is little consolation to a patriotic man in the 
inevitable but futile rebuke “I told you so.” Nevertheless, 
with all this before me, I feel bound to say that never have I 
known the internal political situation so menacing as now, 
and I was a candidate in every election from 1892 (et. 21) 
to 1929, inclusive. 


The main cause of the danger to the State is, of course, 
the growth of the Socialist Party, but the special reason 
which makes the danger so acute is the disappearance of the 
Liberal Party as possible reversionaries of power. I have 
often been amazed at the satisfaction with which some of my 
Conservative friends comment on the Liberal decline and 
fall. Not that I love the Liberal Party, or ever have. I 
think their main characteristics in the days of their power 
were an invincible self-sufficiency and intellectual arrogance ; 


*This was no fault of The National Review, whose editor, Mr. L. J. 
Maxse, continually and in both instances, warned his countrymen of the 
dangers that threatened them. 
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but what boots it now to gloat over the abasement of those 
who continue to mumble the futilities of 1850 in a new and 
furiously reacting world ? 

Bitterly, however, as we Conservatives disliked and dis. 
trusted the Liberal Government of pre-War years, we never 
supposed that they would shake the fundamental bases of 
society, of personal liberty, of essential credit. I do not 
think any of them ever really wished to, and if they had, 
their propertied supporters were too many. Our charge 
against them was, and is, that they let loose subversive forces 
they could not control, and gave those forces a constitutional 
opportunity which they did nothing to regulate or limit, 
I am not one of the enemies of Mr. Lloyd George. I saw 
him at close quarters during some of the worst days of the 
War and was deeply impressed by his buoyancy and courage, 
But in the damnosa facunditas of his Celtic exuberance, he 
stirred up passions of greed and envy whose attack has gone 
far beyond the limited objective of the landed and brewing 
interests, against which he led it. Further, the Liberals had 
an undoubted grievance against the House of Lords, inasmuch 
as it acted efficiently as a revising Chamber only when the 
Conservatives were not in power. This grievance they could 
have set themselves to remedy by changing the constitution 
of the House ; but instead they took the line of least resistance 
and greatest party advantage by concentrating the power 
of legislation in the one Chamber which they then controlled. 
Doubtless their self-complacent leaders and plutocrats never 
conceived it possible that any party but the Tories could 
compete with them for power, and it was essential for the 
march of “ progress’ that the wings of the Tories should be 
clipped. That a revolutionary party should seize the powers 
of the Constitution was derided as the bogey of reactionary 
partisans. 

Ever since 1911 we have lived under Single Chamber 
government, subject in most cases to a two-years’ mora 
torium ; but the inherent danger of the system has been 
obscured by the War, by minority governments, by coalitions, 
by Conservative reactions. Only now is the gravity of the 
threat apparent, and even now it is strangely misapprehended 
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owing to one fundamental feature of our institutions being 
persistently ignored. 

This feature is the omnipotence of Parliament. I have 
not studied all the post-war constitutions of Europe, but I 
could not name any great country where the powers of 
Parliament (if a Parliament still exists) are not subject to 
some limits. There are always certain things that the 
Legislature cannot do without some very special process, 
such as a referendum to the electors or—in a federation— 
approval of the constituent units. Such a feature is very 
marked in the American Constitution, and it was under this 
process that Prohibition was first passed and then repealed. 
But in our country Parliament can effect a revolution by the 
same process and with less enquiry than in the case of a Gas 
or Water Bill that is opposed, and this power can now be 
exercised by a bare majority of one House. 

There is absolutely nothing under constitutional practice 
which a Socialist Government could not do if they held 
together for two years, and if they were able to clothe a 
measure in a tight-fitting financial garb they could pass it 
without any delay at all. Moreover, after the two years 
there need be no further waiting over anything. By then 
the Second Chamber will have gone and all the revolutionary 
arrears of destruction can be put through and cleared off at 
once. Moreover, the one sole exception which now exists 
to the universal power of the House of Commons—I mean 
its incapacity to prolong its own existence—would then 
lapse and the House of Commons could pass a Decennial 
or Quindecennial Act and go on happily as did the Rump, 
till some enterprising general removed the Mace. 

At this point I must make a reservation. I have given 
examples—extreme, it may be—of what is now possible and 
could not be checked “under constitutional practice.” 
Nevertheless, it could be checked under constitutional 
theory, and this theory might be put into practice, but not 
without further peril of the gravest. The organs of authority 
under the Constitution are three—the King, Lords and 
Commons—and constitutional experience evolved in the past 
the nicest balance of their functions and relations. Is it 
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conceivable that when one of these organs has gone, the 
position of the other two can be unchanged? After all, the 
Crown has formidable powers. The King can dismiss 
Ministers, can veto Bills, can dissolve Parliament on his 
own initiative. Is it not certain that appeals would be 
made to him to save the country from a casual majority of 
the one House? But then, the Crown would be brought at 
once into the very vortex of civil strife and the Sovereign 
be placed in the intolerable dilemma of either permitting 
irretrievable evil or risking the very existence of the great 
institution which he embodies.* In such a situation it is 
easy to imagine the nature and strength of the extra- 
constitutional forces and organisations that would be evoked, 

Of course, I shall be told, ‘‘ Your fears are fantastic, 
This is not the way things happen in England. All you 
say may be theoretically possible”’ (demonstrably, it is), 
“‘ but, after all, there are men of experience and moderation 
in the Labour Party and they will take care that changes 
do not go too far.” 

I answer first, consider their programme and reflect that, 
though in office, they have never yet been in power. I say, 
secondly, that these assumed moderate leaders will not be 
their own masters. The crisis of 1931 showed that a Socialist 
Government cannot live without the approval of the Trade 
Union Council, and it is clear that the members of that body 
have learnt nothing from their then experience. And I say, 
thirdly, that nothing in English history since, let us say, 
1688, gives us any assurance as to what may happen in a 
wholly new period of violent revolt against constitutional 
checks and against any delay in the unscrupulous attainment 
of coveted power. 

Whoever prophesied, who could have prophesied, the 
suppression of popular government in half Europe? The 
wise men of last century (with rare exceptions like Carlyle) 
wrote as if the spread of democracy was equally desirable 
and certain. Mr. Grote, the historian of Greece, could 
describe the successive ages of the “ tyrants,” the oligarchs 

*In this connection see Mr. Ian Colvin’s Life of Lord Carson, 
Chapter XXVIII. 
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and the democrats, and could complacently point the moral 
for his own time; and, in spite of a case like Prussia, the 
analogy for a long time seemed to hold. Indeed, as late 
as 1917, the collapse of the Russian autocracy under stress 
of disaster, seemed a natural enough phenomenon; but 
that country after country should willingly return to the age 
of the tyrants in a half-wrecked Europe was beyond the 
imagination of man. 

The establishment of arbitrary government by a transient 
faction—or, perhaps, later by an individual—in Great Britain 
is not more improbable than would have seemed in 1919 the 
things that have actually happened in Europe since. 
Experience is simply ousted by the sight of the accomplished 
facts. None the less, if examples be of any value, England 
did exhibit in the seventeenth century a process of Parlia- 
mentary abuse culminating in military rule, and, whatever 
the revolutions of science, human nature remains the same. 
I will not, however, lean on history, but having tried to set 
out the legal possibilities, I will now come to the concrete 
prospects. 

The National Government, since the crisis of 1931, has 
undoubtedly done great things which they are fully entitled 
to blazon ; but the combination of forces and circumstances 
against them will be none the less extremely formidable at 
the next election. They will suffer as in 1929 from the selfish 
discontent of the idle or unthinking, who expect them to 
restore pre-war conditions. ‘They will have against them 
the numerous electors whose dominant idea of political 
equity is to give each side alternately a chance. They will 
lose by the erosive drip of the newspapers which decry and 
deride every Government in turn. They will be deprived of 
the impetus which a single united party can impart, but 
which a coalition infallibly loses when the crisis which gave 
tise to it is over. The Fascist movement will detach many 
from their side. They will bear the burden of the mistakes, 
teal or alleged, with which all Governments are debited, and 
they will face that imputation of militarism which is so 
sedulously and maliciously disseminated. They are only 
too likely to be gravely weakened by acute differences on 
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the Government of India, which must be fought out in the 
light of conviction, but which, however illogically, will 
remain a cause of division even though the issue has been 
settled for the time. They will have enemies in that class 
of writers who confound innovation with progress, and they 
will feel the inertia and sneers of those who deem themselves 
superior to political life. This last point must be amplified 
a little. 

For at least a generation, and notably since the War, 
there has been a steady decline of political consciousness and 
interest among the educated classes in Great Britain. In 
ancient Greece abstainers from politics were called “ Idiots” 
or privateers—and reproached accordingly. Now men and 
women seem to think their own abstinence a mark of 
superiority and virtue. The wits of the day—especially 
young prigs—use “ politician ” as a term of reproach, and the 
same is true of many men of business and, perhaps, of most 
Service officers, so far as they think of the subject at all, 
In academic circles there is almost a cult of Idiocy, fostered 
largely by libellous figments as to financial corruption in 
public life. * It might be thought that the government of 
one’s country is worth the attention even of the cultured, 
or that the greater the evils of political life, the more it 
behoves the virtuous to enter it ; but such is not the view of 
our Illuminates, in spite of the example of what has befallen 
America from generations of educated “Idiots.” It may be 
added that there are also some wits who do join the party of 
innovation in the generous belief that they are “ pro- 
gressing,” though their progress may be that of a train on 
the Inner Circle or that, again, of the swine of Gadara. They 
feel happy that they are going somewhere. 

This whole conjunction of discontent and inertia which 
will weigh heavily against the present Government will have 
no counterpart among their opponents. Like the Balkan 
Allies in 1912, they may turn against each other afterwards, 
but they will stand together in the hope of victory first, 


* Libellous but not actionable, as the charges are too general. If the 
aspersions on the class were applied to individuals some of us would be 
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inspired alike by the stimulants of revenge and zeal. I 
have always thought it the greatest of mistakes to suppose 
that appeals to interest prevail in politics: it is the call to 
emotions and passions, good or bad, that will win a fight. 
The Government may point to an admirable record and set 
out a reasoned programme of steady improvement (something 
better, it may be hoped, than “ Safety First’), but against 
that will be the evocation of the potent spirits of envy, 
malice, destruction and also of that honest enthusiasm which 
believes that legislation can change human nature and defy 
economic law. Add to all this the possibility of some un- 
foreseen incident like the revelation of the “ Zinovieff letter,” 
and who will say that the high-water mark of 1929 may not 
be surpassed by fifty seats? For the chances of Revolution 
it would be enough. 

No reasonable man would grudge the Socialists a recurring 
share of the pomps of office, or would have a right to com- 
plain if they passed much of which he did not approve. 
But it is now the very fundamentals of national prosperity 
and the rooted institutions of ages that are imperilled. I 
remember in 1924 mentioning to Lord Balfour my fears of 
the results if the Liberals who held the balance of power were 
to tolerate the Socialist Government for long. “ Yes,” he 
said, ““ they may ruin our credit, and if our credit goes, we 
starve.” What he foresaw in 1924 nearly came to pass in 
1931, and little imagination is needed to conceive the pos- 
sibilities of the years after 1935 if, unchecked either by organic 
laws or a Second Chamber, they get all power, legislative and 
executive, into their own grasp. Good men, I know, there 
are among them, fair-minded in individual dealings, but 
they will never be able to resist the force of the machine 
behind them—and they suffer almost all from the fatal 
delusion that national wealth is an inexhaustible pool from 
which they may take a flow of plenty, in any bulk and at any 
pace, through any channel to any destination without drying 
up the source. 

Of course, I am not so foolish as to prophesy that all 
these calamitous consequences of the Parliament Act will 
necessarily come to pass after the next election. The dis- 
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contented and the inert may take fright in time. The work 
of the Government may be appreciated. The Socialist Party 
may have a serious split, though this is very unlikely. The 
residue of the Liberals may be strong enough to hold a balance, 
The anti-militarist agitation—the most unscrupulous since 
the time of Chinese Labour—may have run its course and have 
been exposed. Some new major issue may arise and sweep 
aside all other quarrels. In short, in one way or another, 
we may be saved from ourselves by Providence or chance, 
But, on the other hand, we may not. The risk is there. It 
could hardly be graver. Before long it will be imminent, 
and it is a marvel to me how patriotic statesmen should be 
willing with seeming complacency to take it. 

Happily there is still time. The Government, indeed, are 
accumulating their commitments and will say that nothing 
more can be fitted in; but to fill up your engagement book 
in advance is an easy means for the evasion of a distasteful 
task, and in practice some entries can always be cancelled, 
Moreover, no complicated legislation is needed at the moment. 
It is true that no permanent settlement of the issue involved 
is possible until a new Second Chamber is created, representing 
the constant as against the ephemeral temper of the country, 
and able to defend the national tradition from assault, 
whether from right or left. The immediate task, however, 
is to save the country from the risk of despotic government 
by a faction in 1936, and this requires not so much time as 
decision and resolution. I have no wish to see the break-up 
of the present Administration, but if they cannot agree 
upon their duty, the confidence even of their best friends 
will hardly long survive. 

RANKEILLOUR. 


THE DANGER OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


HitLERITE Germany, faced with the reactions of the civilized 
world towards the rebirth of her military power, sees herself 
in danger of economic and political isolation. She has, 
therefore, resolved to launch a campaign of peaceful profes- 
sions and offers of a very wide scope. 

In order to meet this new situation we must carefully 
avoid certain illusions which, if indulged in at this critical 
moment, will bring about war more certainly than all the 
guns and air fleets of Europe. German spokesmen, it is true, 
make free use in conversation of catchwords drawn from 
the Peace Dictionary and the usual vocabulary of the 
apostles of peaceful co-operation among nations, but we must 
never forget that these words belong to their War Dictionary 
and represent a recognized method of preparing for hos- 
tilities. Such talk is intended to lull the suspicions of the 
future enemy, drugging him with pourparlers skilfully staged, 
in accordance with Moltke’s famous dictum: ‘“‘ We must 
anesthetize our adversary with propaganda and then destroy 
him.” Obviously, German official pacifism is a device to 
promote rather than to abolish war, as is evident from the 
following declaration made by Colonel Hierl :— 

“There are two kinds of pacifism: the true pacifism which is a 
product of timidity and the false which is a recognized political weapon, 
indispensable to any preparation for war. This pacifism lulls the 
adversary by peaceful professions and thus tempts him to neglect his 
armed defences. The potential foe is thereby enveloped in a smoke- 
screen of verbiage which serves the further purpose of concealing our 
own armaments.” (Taken from the pamphlet Foundations of German 


War Politics.) 

Germany’s pacifist neighbours, instead of remaining 
blind and innocent dupes of these lying assertions of peace 
and goodwill, must learn to grasp the essential truth that 
identical language may cloak widely different intentions. 
Unfortunately, the illusionists have never learned the stern 
lessons of 1914, and though faced with the obviously war- 
like intentions of Germany, they are hoodwinked by incurable 
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optimism and disinclination to face facts. The idealists of 
Western Europe, steeped as they were in illusion and abstract 
visions wholly remote from concrete German reality, must 
bear a large share of responsibility for the war. During the 
last critical days of July, 1914, when the Bavarian General 
Wenninger sent his Government the following statement 
from his Chief-of-the-Staff as likely to dissipate doubts and 
hesitation: ‘‘ The military situation in France is certainly 
doubtful,” he showed that, in the last fatal decisions weight 
was given to the impression produced abroad by certain 
influential pacifist miliewx in France who had devoted them- 
selves for years to weakening French military power. 

When, under pressure from pacifist City of London finan- 
ciers, Grey postponed until almost too late his declaration 
to Europe that in case of a German attack England would 
rally to France’s aid, he was creating in the wire-pullers of 
Germany the fatal illusion, decisive as regards the declaration 
of war, that England would remain neutral. Let there be 
no mistake about it, pacifist dreams pave the road to war. 

English people are now well informed as to the extent 
of German re-armament, but far too large a section of public 
opinion in England fails persistently to grasp the frame of 
mind inspiring this re-armament. Though the true nature 
of German psychology has been frequently revealed since 
1914, these idealists still cling to the possibility of a “ gentle 
men’s agreement”? with Germany. They cannot realize that 
such an agreement while it bound “ gentlemen” would 
leave adventurers free to organize in secret whatever plans 
suited them. There is no course more dangerous than to 
lend yourself to such conventions, when you are bargaining 
with a past master in the art of deception, whose preparations 
for war-like destruction can be conducted for the most part 
under cover of invisibility. 

The English have not penetrated to the core of Germany’ 
unshakable determination, not only to reconquer all that was 
ceded in the re-planning of Europe, but to accomplish, even 
at the price of bloody conflict, the union of all Germanit 
elements in Europe into one nation. 

Englishmen have always stood as the heroic and inflexibk 
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defenders of Christian freedom as opposed to all forms of 
State oppression. They have still a great part to play in 
the pacification of Europe, but they will not rise to the 
level of their responsibilities unless their eyes are open to 
Germany’s real motives and plans, camouflaged as these are 
by subtle and ingenious propaganda, especially skilful in its 
appeal to the British love of fair play. There can be no doubt 
that an anarchical political outlook prevails in the rulers of 
the new Germany which would shrink at no crime or treachery 
if the safety of the country seemed in question. The political 
standards here are based on primitive instincts and are 
unaware that moral foundations are necessary to a nation’s 
salvation. No reconciliation with the rest of Europe is 
possible while this tragic obliquity of vision persists. 

The politician who is also an English gentleman does not 
know and refuses to believe that the German political gentle- 
man is not yet born. From the moment that national interest 
comes into play the German—be he honest or the reverse— 
will stand by no pledge, however solemn, nay, he will openly 
deride the obligations laid down by the standards of gentle- 
men. Gladstone once said that what is morally wrong can 
never be politically right. The German doctrinaire even in 
evil-doing, might express himself thus: ‘‘ Right in the moral 
sense must of necessity be wrong in the political sense.” 
The German nation will only learn wisdom through experienc- 
ing the drawbacks and dangers of world isolation; but up 
till now the lesson has not been learned. The greatest hin- 
drance to a change of heart in Germany lies in England’s 
“gentlemanly ”’ attitude towards her. It is the honourable, 
generous and most truly English elements in public life which 
fatally, though unconsciously, encourage directly opposite 
forces in Germany. 

Fair play is a fine thing, but it can easily become foul 
play if the other side regard “ fairness *’ and generosity as 
symptoms of weakness, and avail themselves of these high 
standards as a cloak to cover their dishonesty. If the English 
really desire peace and not war, let them ponder the out- 
spoken statement made by Director Reimann to the German 
school-teachers assembled at Goslar in 1927 :— 
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‘‘T am hostile to pacifism in my inmost heart, for we must encourage 

a manly and war-like spirit in our young people, but pacifists abroad 

are our best allies.” 

Why are the pacifists the best allies of the German mili. 
tarists ? Because they believe in the good faith and honesty 
of those who secretly would make everything give way to 
war—even their own professions of peace. 

A highly-placed Englishwoman wrote to me a few months 
ago: “We must create a new pro-German movement, for 
present-day pro-Germanism, founded on abstract peace and 
international doctrines, has proved fatal to the Germans 
themselves.”’ She was right. The warnings here conveyed 
are not only intended to put threatened nations on their 
guard; they also indicate the only way to save Germany 
herself from a misdirected and fatal policy, and make her 
understand the stern facts which stand between her and her 
anti-European plans. 

Blind, indulgent and deluded pacifism in Europe has 
greatly contributed to induce Germany to persevere in the 
paths which led her into the world war; foreign govern- 
ments, inspired by mistaken leniency, missed their oppor- 
tunity of denouncing Germany’s secret re-armament ; finan- 
ciers have lent her money without stint, laying down no 
conditions as to the use made of their loans, nor as to the 
need of a change of political outlook in return for the help 
given. The Germans themselves have openly admitted that 
hundreds of millions of marks, borrowed from abroad or 
due for reparations, have been wasted upon a vast campaign 
of lies put abroad to distort the German view of past facts 
and future responsibilities. Hitler’s Furor Teutonicus is the 
result. The pacifist post-war world, dreaming its nebulous 
day-dreams, has aided and abetted the reconstruction of the 
bellicose Germany of 1914—a curse to herself and to the 
rest of the world. The true Germanophil is not he who has 
become an accomplice of Germany’s criminal projects, but 
he who is not afraid to speak straight and square to Germany, 

who realizes the matters which she aspires to keep most 
secret, who points out the inadmissible nature of her 
proceedings, and who shows her how to recover the confidence 
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of her neighbours. The British should have told the Germans 
long ago that they cannot play fast and loose with war and 
peace in turn; at one moment exciting their own people 
against neighbouring nations by systematic lying, and the 
next disavowing every previous statement, suddenly offering 
alliances and intimate fellowship to those they have just 
reviled, and again, when such offers do not meet with the 
immediate success expected, turning to preach once more 
the gospel of hereditary hate and asphyxiating gas. 

The political leaders of Germany will no doubt indignantly 
deny these allegations. My statements may, however, help 
to convince them that mere verbal contradiction will not 
suffice to prove me false. Instead of giving the lie to their 
accusers, they must retract their own words and actions, 
must call a halt, retrace their steps, and start afresh. They 
must forget their pernicious catchwords, forsake their bar- 
barous practices, and abandon political tendencies which are 
contrary to the ancient tradition of the German people and 
dangerous to the continuance as a nation situated as Germany 
isin the heart of Europe. But it will be deeds we shall look 
for, words are not enough. The Stock Exchanges of the world 
will no longer discount professions of good behaviour. If 
Germans are to regain the confidence of the world, there 
must be a deep, convincing change of heart, a real amendment 
of life, seriously begun and steadily persevered in. The 
German nation must detach the great and virtuous impulses 
which it is capable of feeling from the pursuit of error—mortal 
and disastrous error. Is such a miracle still possible ? 

All depends on the spiritual and material help afforded 
by a firm, dignified and united attitude on the part of foreign 
nations towards the sham tentatives of Hitlerian Germany. 
That country is attempting reconciliation with France and 
with Western civilization generally by the sole means of 
hollow phrases, by false or insufficient offers, by sentimental 
discourses, exacting demands. If the foreigner takes the 
short and easy view, if he fails to rise to the full level of his 
sublime responsibility, he will go down—with Germany—in a 
cataclysm whose like we have not seen. That is the last 


word of a German who knows what he is saying. 
Dizi et salvavi animam meam. 


LORD LOTHIAN: AN INNOCENT ABROAD 


THE Marquis oF LoTHIAN has visited Berlin and has been 
graciously admitted to the august presence of Herr Hitler, 
He has had, he tells us, the advantage of long conversations 
with the Chancellor and with other leading members of the 
National-Socialist party. The impressions made upon him 
by these conversations he has communicated to the world 
in two lamentable articles to The Times (January 31st and 
February Ist). It would appear that he has rushed into 
print prematurely, before he has had time to clarify his 
thoughts or purify his style. For he has shrouded his ideas 
in so varied a cloud of mixed metaphors that it is often 
difficult for an ordinary person to discover precisely what he 
means. Treaties “fall by the wayside”; disarmament 
“crashes on the rocks”; tension “explodes”; anarchy 
leads to a “‘ time-table ” ; Germany “ signs on a dotted line”; 
the nations ascending a “ spiral of competition in armaments” 
find themselves involved in war without deliberately “ pressing 
a button’ ; with the result that Germany attains the position 
of “a nut between nutcrackers ” ; or will attain it unless we 
can manage to “square the circle”; and so on, and so on. 
If only writers whose style runs to metaphor would ask an 
artist to draw for them in black and white a picture of their 
fantasies they would save themselves and their readers from 
a great deal of needless confusion. 

If, however, Lord Lothian’s prose is involved in meta- 
phorical mists, this much at least is clear: he has come back 
from Berlin as completely hypnotized and teutonized as ever 
were the Liberal leaders who thronged the court of the Kaiser 
before the war. The language that he uses is almost identical, 
indeed, with that of the late Lord Haldane and his colleagues 
in the years that preceded the great German outbreak of 
1914. ‘* The central fact in Europe to-day is that Germany 
does not want war”: so says Lord Lothian now. Said Lord 
Haldane in January, 1914: ‘“‘ There is a far greater prospect 
of peace than ever there was before. No one wants wat.” 
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And Lord Haldane’s soothing words in 1914 were echoed 
and re-echoed by Liberal politicians and by the Radical press. 
No one was more emphatic than Lord Loreburn, the Liberal 
Lord Chancellor: “ Time will show,” he wrote, “ that the 
Germans have no aggressive designs against us, nor we against 
them ; and then foolish people will cease to talk of a future 
war between us which will never take place.” Mr. Lloyd 
George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, considered January, 
1914, to be “the most favourable moment for twenty years 
to overhaul (7.e., reduce) our expenditure in armaments.” 
So late as May, 1914, Mr. Pease, the President of the Board of 
Education, made the assertion : “‘ In my lifetime the relations 
with Germany were never more cordial than they are to-day.” 
“Germany desires peace,” sang The Nation. ‘‘ Neither the 
Kaiser nor his people aim at aggression,” responded the 
Daily News. “Germany, though the most military of 
nations, is probably the least warlike,’ piped in the 
Manchester Guardian. 

It is probably as true (or untrue) now as it was then that, 
as Lord Lothian says, Germany does not want war. In old 
days, when war was not more dangerous than a modern 
American football match, men, no doubt, loved it for its 
own sake. It gave them excitement and adventure. But 
modern methods of fighting have destroyed whatever glamour 
and romance war may once have had: it has now become 
a matter of beastly and indiscriminate butchery. No one 
to-day, other than a maniac, desires it if it can possibly be 
avoided. But if Germany does not desire war now, she most 
emphatically does desire and is determined to get many 
things which she realizes that she is not likely to obtain except 
at the cost of war. Whatever Herr Hitler and the Nazi 
leaders may say to the credulous ears of Lord Lothian, 
Germany is determined to recover the Polish corridor ; deter- 
mined to reclaim Alsace and Lorraine ; determined to demand 
the restoration of her colonies ; determined to absorb Austria ; 
determined to make another gigantic attempt to annihilate 
France ; determined to strike once more for world-domination. 
She demands equality in order that she may establish hege- 
mony. She seeks a peace-at-any-price for ten years in order 
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that at the end of that period she may have forces vast and 
efficient enough to ensure her getting whatever she may care 
to ask for. 

Lord Lothian appears to be content to look ten years 
ahead. “ Peace for ten years,” he cries again and again, 
Surely in that time, he hopes, something or other will turn 
up! No cry could suit Germany better. As Lord Lothian 
himself naively remarks: “ It will take seven or eight years 
to restore the full efficiency of the Germany army,” and 
“Germany has ten years’ work of internal financial and 
economic reconstruction ahead of her if she is to recover.” 
Moreover, Germany, he perceives, realizes that war in present 
circumstances “‘ would certainly end in the defeat of National 
Socialism by Communism.’ Hence, he pleads, give Germany 
her ten years; let her have the military equality that she 
demands, and is, as a matter of fact, “illegally taking”; 
show her a spirit of friendship ; believe her assertions and 
her promises. Above all, he in substance urges, let Britain, 
separating herself from France, act as an “ honest broker” 
in Europe, and try by satisfying Germany’s aspirations to 
win her back into the League of Nations. 

In thus pleading the cause of an unrepentant and un- 
regenerate Germany, Lord Lothian is compelled to accept the 
German contention that she was not responsible for the war 
of 1914. “Germany,” he says, “of course, wholly rejects 
the thesis that she alone bore the guilt of the war.”’ For the 
last dozen years or more the innocence of Germany in respect 
of the great tragedy has been the theme of an increasing 
volume of Teutonic literature. There is actually a monthly 
magazine—the Berliner Monatshefte, ably edited by Dr. 
Alfred von Wegener, and excellently produced—devoted to 
the sole purpose of demonstrating Germany’s freedom from 
war-guilt (Kriegsschuldigkeit). That Germany, having failed 
in war, should wish to prove herself innocent of the charge 
of having provoked the conflict is natural. Not only would 
it be intensely humiliating to admit that she had been beaten 
in a war which she herself deliberately precipitated, but the 
admission would also fatally weaken her demand for a revision 
of the treaties whose severities were justified on the ground 
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that she was paying a fit penalty for her sins, and was making 
some sort of reparation for injuries wantonly committed. 

But Lord Lothian not merely in general terms accepts 
Germany’s plea for war-innocence. He goes further, and 
himself ventures to analyse the causes of the war. He makes 
three assertions, not quite consistent the one with the others, 
but all alike agreeing in the view that no one in particular 
was to blame; that the war just came; that before anyone 
was aware there it was. Let us examine these three 
assertions. 

First, ‘‘ No student of the documents can deny that the 
major cause of the war was the absence of any corrective to 
European anarchy like the League of Nations.” It would 
be difficult to frame an assertion more inherently absurd. 
How can anything be caused by the absence of something 
else? The cause of the war was positive, not negative ; 
concrete, not abstract. 

Secondly, “‘ Europe rushed headlong into world war 
without anybody deliberately pressing the button.” On 
the contrary, we maintain that when all the arguments 
of the German apologists have been weighed, and when 
all the sophistries of the pro-German English and Ameri- 
cans have been examined, the final fact emerges that 
Germany made the war of 1914 with the same delib- 
eration as that with which a cook mixes and serves up 
a pudding. I have quoted before, but I do not hesitate to 
quote again, the decisive remark of Herr Maximilian Harden 
in his paper Die Zukunft of August Ist, 1914. For it reveals 
the essential verity with naked frankness : 

“Why not admit what is and must be the truth, namely, 
that between Vienna and Berlin everything was fully pre- 
pared. We should be mere slaves, unworthy of the men 
who achieved predominance in Germany if, fifty years after 
Koniggratz, things could be otherwise.” ‘‘ Cease the pitiful 
attempts to excuse Germany’s action,” he added in a later 
issue: ‘‘ not as weak-minded blunderers have we undertaken 
the fearful risk of this war. We wanted it.” The recent 
revelations of the Austro-Hungarian Documents amply 
confirm Herr Harden’s boasts. But of these, more anon. 
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Lord Lothian’s third explanation of the outbreak of the 
war was that it was caused by “ the risk of the break-up of 
the old ramshackle Austro-Hungarian Empire.” When, for 
many years, has a responsible publicist made a more amazing 
statement ? If he had said ‘‘ the Turkish Empire ”’ instead 
of “‘ Austro-Hungarian Empire ” there might have been some 
plausibility in his remark. But it is safe to say that the 
imminent risk of the break-up of the Dual Monarchy did 
not enter as even a minor cause into the complex that pre. 
cipitated the conflict. The Austro-Hungarian annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1908 did not suggest so much 
break-up as aggrandisement. The menace of an Austrian 
attack on Serbia in 1913 was eloquent not of collapse but of 
conquest. Even the murder of the Archduke in 1914 removed 
one whose liberalism was dreaded by the Austro-Hungarian 
die-hards, and opened the way to the throne to a reactionary 
whom they preferred. In short, Lord Lothian’s discovery 
of the root-cause of the war is the discovery of a mare’s nest, 

The fundamental causes of the war were admirably stated 
by Sir George Prothero in a masterly paper which he read 
before the Royal Historical Society on January 21st, 1915. 
Speaking of Germany and Austria in alliance, he said: ‘ The 
domination of the Nearer and Middle East was the essential 
object of their diplomacy and of their gigantic military 
preparations.” But, he added, “ they had other additional 
aims as well.” These included ‘“‘ the eventual absorption 
of Holland and Belgium, with German-speaking Switzerland, 
and other countries or parts of countries; the conquest of 
the French, Dutch and Belgian colonies ; the diminution of 
France and Russia, not to speak of the destruction of British 
sea-power, and the overthrow of the British Empire.” 

The attainment of these objects necessitated war, and 
Germany, with Austria appendant to her, had been deliber- 
ately preparing for war, and resolving to precipitate a war, 
for several years before the actual outbreak occurred. I 
have endeavoured to trace the process in the concluding 
chapters of my Main Currents of European History, 1815-1915. 
Limits of space prevent me from saying on the present 
occasion more than that from the moment of the defeat of 
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Bulgaria in the second Balkan War (August, 1913) Germany 
and Austria were determined to fight as soon as ever a favour- 
able opportunity could be found. Signor Giolitti, the Italian 
statesman, at the time when Italy joined the Allies in 1915, 
made the important disclosure that only three days after the 
signing of the Treaty of Bucharest, that is to say, on August 
13th, 1913, Austria sounded Italy as to her readiness to join 
the other members of the Triple Alliance in an attack on 
Serbia. Italy declined, and for the moment the peril passed. 
But this rebuff merely stimulated the two Teutonic Powers 
to more extensive armament. In 1913, for instance, the 
peace strength of the German army was raised from 700,000 
to 870,000, and its war strength from 5,000,000 to 5,500,000. 
Austria, too, voted an extra £28,000,000 to be devoted to 
military preparations. 

In 1914 everything was in train for the Teutonic coup, 
and while English ministers in their sleep were babbling of 
goodwill and disarmament, the militarists of the Central 
Empires were diligently seeking for a decent pretext to strike 
in the Balkans. Long before the murder of the Archduke 
gave them the excuse that they desired everything was in 
train and waiting. That is one of the things that the Austro- 
Hungarian Diplomatic Documents make plain. And it is 
amply confirmed from collateral sources. On October 26th, 
1913, for instance, the German Kaiser, visiting Vienna, 
advised Count Berchtold, the Austro-Hungarian minister for 
foreign affairs, to get the old Emperor Francis Joseph to make 
of Serbia the intolerable demand that she should place her 
amy at the disposal of the Dual Monarchy, adding: 
“If His Majesty the Emperor Francis Joseph demands 
anything, then the Serbian Government must yield. If it 
does not, then Belgrade will be bombarded and occupied 
until His Majesty’s will is carried out. And of this you can be 
sure: I stand behind you, and am ready to draw the sabre 
if ever your action makes it necessary.” He urged rapidity 
of action: ‘‘ You must be in Belgrade in a couple of days.” 

In June, 1914, before the assassination of the Archduke, 
Dr. Viktor Naumann arrived at Vienna from Berlin to urge 
Count Berchtold to take some action that would produce a 
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war with Serbia. While Naumann was still in Vienna the 
murder of the Archduke occurred (June 28th, 1914). Prince 
Lichnowsky reveals in his Memoirs the satisfaction and relief 
with which the news of the assassination was received “ among 
the Austrian aristocrats.” On the margin of the despatch 
announcing the tragic event to Berlin the Kaiser wrote the 
words ‘‘ Now or never,” and he received with approval the 
news that Count Berchtold was so wording the Austrian 
note to Belgrade that “its acceptance would be as good as 
out of the question.” 

Is it possible to conceive a story more different from that 
which Lord Lothian would have us believe? We wish no 
ill to Germany. We rejoice that she is expelling the poison 
of Marxism from her system, and is recovering her spirit and 
her marvellous capacity for work. We do not wish to go 
to war with her: no one wishes to go to war with her. But 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that, in defiance of all 
treaty obligations she is re-arming and preparing for war 
on a scale even vaster than that of the years prior to 1914. 
For the moment she wants peace, for she is not as yet ready 
to strike. But, as Lord Roberts said with profound wisdom 
in 1912: “Germany strikes when Germany’s hour has 
struck.” Once more she is looking towards Der Tag. 

The supreme question raised by Lord Lothian’s articles 
is this: Will Britain best serve the cause of peace, which is 
also the cause of Humanity and the cause of Christian Civiliza- 
tion, by separating herself from France, by entering into 
private negotiations with Germany, and by trying, irrespec- 
tive of French anxieties, to bring Germany back into the 
League of Nations by revisions of treaties, concessions of 
territories, and recognitions of equality, or by remaining 
faithful in all circumstances to her close and intimate alliance 
with France. 

Can any reasonable publicist doubt what the answer 
should be ? The League of Nations may become a useful 
institution, and may even now do good minor work. But 
the peace of the world rests above all upon the four pillars 
of Great Britain, France, Italy and America. 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 
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THE TASK OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
TITHE RENTCHARGE 


Ar the present moment a Royal Commission with wide terms 
of reference is sitting to report on the position of Tithe 
Rentcharge and to make recommendations for the future. 
None will dispute the thorniness of the problem or the difficul- 
ties of their task. Many consider that a satisfactory solution 
is impossible, and not a few that the Commission was set up 
with the main object of conveniently shelving the whole 
dispute. It may be of interest, therefore, to take a bird’s- 
eye, and if possible an impartial, view of the main difficulties 
and consider if a satisfactory settlement be indeed an impossi- 
bility, or whether there is not already being arrived at a 
definite concensus of opinion which augurs well. 

Any such investigation necessitates a brief and non- 
controversial retrospect of past events in the history of tithe 
leading up to the present situation. 

In the Anglo-Saxon period tithe originated in free gifts 
fom the landowners to the Church, and as time went on, 
custom crystallized such gifts on a recognised basis, and 
such custom gradually took upon itself the force of Law. 
It should always be remembered, with gratitude, that the 
Church at that time rendered vast services, apart from purely 
religious ones, to the State. She was responsible for all the 
poor Law relief, such as it was; while a great proportion of 
road maintenance, of education, and even of what one may 
call hotel accommodation was also undertaken by her. 

Tithes, which were almost invariably in kind, were col- 
lected in person from the occupier of the land by the Rector. 
This process continued up to 1836, when the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act was passed and converted the payment in kind 
into a money charge on the land based on the average price 
of corn during the preceding seven years. It will be borne 
in mind that the Corn Laws were then in operation. 1891 
marked a period of great agricultural depression, and tithe 
became increasingly difficult to collect. Accordingly, a new 
Act was passed, making payment of the tithe compulsory on 
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the owner. In the same Act the principle of ability to pay 
was for the first time dimly recognized in that the charge ; 
was limited to two-thirds of the Schedule B assessment or 
nominal rental value. 

The Great War had the effect of forcing up corn prices 
to such an extent that tithe showed signs of reaching a figure 
that obviously could not be sustained. To obviate this, an 
Act was passed in 1918 which enacted that for the next seven 
years tithe should be stabilized at its current value of 
£109 3s. 1ld. Had this Act not been passed, tithe would 
have reached its peak in 1922 of £172 2s. 5d. When 1925 
was reached, negotiations between tithe-owners and tithe 
payers unfortunately proved abortive, and the Tithe Act | 
of 1925 followed. This Act essayed with a misguided optimism 
to make a settlement for all time. Its main provisions were, 
first, that all tithe should be permanently stabilized at £106, 
Secondly, that, in the case of ecclesiastical tithe only, a 
further £4 10s. was to be added to form a sinking fund for 
redemption over a period of 81 years. Thirdly, that Q.A.B. 
became responsible for the collection of tithe. Fourthly, 
that ecclesiastical tithe, but, curiously, not lay tithe, was 
almost entirely relieved of rates. 

Then followed another period of increasing agricultural 
depression, during which over a large portion of the country 
tithe became a very real burden, in some parts, indeed, being 
really intolerable, a fact which Q.A.B. definitely recognized 
as shown by the very considerable remissions which they 
have annually allowed. 

In 1934 the Government again felt compelled to take 
action and brought in another Tithe Bill which sought on the 
one hand to give further effect to the principle of ability to 
pay, and on the other to render collection easier by making 
the charge one involving personal liability. The Bill proved 
barely tolerable to Q.A.B., and was intensely unpopular 
with the tithe-payers. Accordingly, the Government with- 
drew it and assented to a very general demand from authorita 
tive quarters by appointing the present commission. Such 
is the very briefest of histories and from it two main facts 
would appear to emerge. 
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Firstly, tithe is a very definite form of property well 
recognized by various Acts of Parliament. Secondly, that it 
is a form of property that the Government has never found 
any difficulty in drastically amending as circumstances have 
demanded. They have altered its nature and its amount. 
They have altered those from whom it should be collected, 
those who should collect it, and those for whom it should be 
collected. Finally, they have made arrangements for the 
ultimate extinguishment of the greater portion. 

Now I suggest that during their conduct of investigations 
in this most difficult and complex problem the Commission 
have almost certainly before them certain main objectives. 
Perhaps I should be right in assuming that prominent among 
such would be included :— 

To be fair to both parties, tithe-payers and tithe-owners and to 
inflict as little injustice as possible. 

To remove our Established Church from the arena of a somewhat 
sordid struggle. 

To lighten the burden from the shoulders of those least able to 
bear it. 

To make a Settlement permanent and decisive and one which 
will leave behind the minimum of rancour. 

Now if we may assume that these are at all events among 
the main objectives to be attained, let us consider a few 
points in their connection. First we may ask, who actually 
are the tithe-owners and who the tithe-payers. 

Tithes in England and Wales amount to £3,159,150. 
These are vested in, approximately: Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
£2,095,500 ; Ecclesiastical Commissioners, £276,000 ; Welsh 
Church Commissioners, £206,000 ; Lay ‘Tithe-owners, 
£581,000. 

Tithe-payers are the owners of land, and they pay tithe 
only in that capacity. This seems a simple and obvious 
statement, yet it is very far from being generally recognized. 
It is probable that even to-day a large majority of those whom 
we term generically “‘the man in the street” would, if 
questioned, answer: ‘‘ Tithes are paid by the farmer to the 
parson,” and would go on to discuss their iniquity or equity 
from that standpoint. But in fact tithe is paid by the land- 
owner, and it is from that viewpoint that it must be judged. 
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In this connection it is essential to consider the great revolu- 
tion that has taken place in land ownership during the last 
thirty years. Overwhelming taxation and more especially 
the devastating burden of death duties have led to the whole- 
sale breaking-up of estates and thousands of individual farms 
have been bought by the occupants, in many cases much 
against their will. In 1913 owner-occupiers held only 11.2 
per cent. of the land in this country, and in 1927 the figure 
was 36.6 per cent., or approximately nine and a-quarter 
million acres. This vast change, which still goes on, has 
accentuated an aspect of tithe previously almost, but not 
quite, disregarded ; that is, ability to pay. 

Before the War, the owner of an estate, hard hit though 
he might be—and usually he possessed some other form of 
income—had at any rate his rents from which tithe could be 
paid, even if at the cost of efficient upkeep. To-day it is 
different. During the last ten years there are many estates 
on which the actual rents received leave, after the minimum 
expenditure in maintenance, no sufficient margin to provide 
for the payment of tithe, the balance having to be paid out 
of the owners’ private means. I give an instance of an estate, 
or rather two small estates in one possession, to the accounts 
of which I have had full access. The principal house and the 
bulk of the shooting has been let throughout. The period is 
from 1919 to 1928. 


Average Income from rents and all other sources .» £3,574 
Average cost of repairs, after deducting Maintenance 
claims bee ; ke £2,159 


Average of Schedule A and B tax, Land Tax, Rates, 
Insurance, Agency, Estate Staff—approximately £1,630 


Which leaves an average debit of £200, before even con- 
sidering the payment of tithe. 

Now this is probably an extreme case, but there is no 
reason to think it unique, and it demonstrates that in the 
‘* distressed areas” of agriculture even the landlord is some- 
times faced with the problem of inability to pay. 

But with the owner-occupiers the position is much more 
serious, for in very many cases their plight is pitiable indeed. 
Most of them have bought their farms since the War, and 
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while it is true that they knew, or should have known, the 
tithe that was on the land, two things must be remembered. 
First, that their alternative was in many cases to lose their 
homes and abandon the only means of living that they knew. 
Second, that in other cases they were moved by the passing 
of the Corn Production Act and the promise therein implied. 
Certainly in those parts of the country with which I am best 
acquainted it may generally be said that repeated losses have 
destroyed their capital and hung a heavy mortgage round 
their necks. True, the courageous efforts of the present 
Government have improved conditions, but they have not 
yet restored the ability to pay, lack of which is at the root 
of all the present tithe troubles; and no legislative action 
that ignores this fact can achieve a satisfactory solution. 
Take the other side of the picture: the position of the 
clergy who function in the same areas. No one can say that 
the bulk of them are overpaid, and there are few, even of those 
who belong to other denominations, who would dare to decry 
the splendid work they do. Admittedly, there are exceptions, 
and also cases of livings, sometimes well, sometimes ill-paid, 
when there is not enough work to occupy the whole or even 
half the time of a conscientious man. Amalgamate it may 
be urged, and urged most reasonably; but don’t forget 
the intense hostility aroused at every amalgamation even 
among those who have never been to church for years, nor 
yet the inevitable cry that springs up: ‘“ Why should I pay 
tithe now that they are taking our parson away.” In such 
parts the Clergy have suffered grievously. Their stipends 
have been reduced, in some cases, indeed, almost extinguished, 
and they have been met with veiled avoidance or even a 
hostility which has arisen through no fault of their own, but 
has been fanned by distraints and abortive auctions only 
conducted with the full assistance of the county police. 
It is, I believe, true that tithe collection has been better in 
the East of England during the last twelve months, even if 
worse in the West; but it is probable that this is largely due 
to satisfaction at the granting of an enquiry and the earnest 
belief that grievances are being thoroughly and sympathetic- 
ally considered. I suggest with conviction that if the tithe 
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situation is intolerable in many parts of England for the tithe- 
payer it is at least as bad for the beneficed tithe-owner. 

With all such considerations as have been touched on, 
and many others, fresh in their mind, the Royal Commission 
are engaged in taking evidence not only from all those who 
are actually concerned but from any others who may have 
information to impart. First and foremost among the givers 
of evidence will no doubt be the tithe-owners and the land- 
owners, the former represented primarily, it is presumed, 
by Q.A.B., and the latter by their organization, the Central 
Landowners’ Association. 

Agriculture, represented by the National Farmers’ Union 
and the Central Chamber of Agriculture, is deeply concerned. 
That great body, the Land Agents’ Society, are peculiarly 
well qualified to give technical and impartial advice. And 
no doubt many others, both individuals and associations, 
will have points of view of greater or lesser importance to 
put forward. 

It is obviously too early to pre-judge the outcome of so 
much expert evidence, but already the main lines towards a 
permanent settlement which have received the greatest con- 
census of support are fairly evident. This concensus lies in 
the suggestion put forward by the C.L.A., and advocated 
along more or less parallel lines by the N.F.U., the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture and the Land Agents’ Society. 

This suggestion is that tithe should be immediately 
completely redeemed by means of a loan issued by Govern- 
ment direct or through some such medium as the Agricultural 
Mortgage Corporation. 

The price at which the tithe-owners should be bought out 
must obviously be a matter for negotiation between the 
Government and the tithe-owners, and will be governed by 
two main considerations: the sum which the owner can 
reasonably and fairly be asked to accept, and the sum that 
the payer can reasonably and fairly be asked to pay. If 
between the two there is an otherwise unbridgable gap, as 
to the likelihood of which it is difficult to prophesy, then the 
State may feel that there is a moral obligation on it to provide 
the bridge. 
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In this issue certain points present themselves. As 
regards benefice tithe rentcharge, Q.A.B. would gain great 
advantages in this solution. The least part of these would 
be those that can be measured in terms of cash, but even 
these would not be inconsiderable, when one considers that 
the cost of collection, legal expenses, remissions in hard 
cases and bad debts would entirely disappear. Further, 
there would be the enormous advantage of being masters 
in their own house with powers, inter alia, to adjust stipends 
at their considered discretion. Credit for sinking fund pay- 
ments already made would of course have to be given, but 
this would surely be merely a matter of accountancy. 

Lay tithe should not, it would appear, present any great 
difficulty. The owners have probably on the average an 
even harder task in collection. They have also the added 
burden of rates, and in most cases the upkeep of the chancel 
in addition. Such sales of lay tithe as have taken place have 
averaged somewhere in the neighbourhood of ten years’ 
purchase. It may therefore be assumed with some confidence 
that in this case it should not be difficult to arrive at an 
agreed settlement, and that at a comparatively small 
percentage of the commuted value. 

Turning once again to the tithe-payer. Interest on the 
loan, plus an amount towards the sinking fund, would be met 
by an annual charge on the land collected presumably by 
the Inland Revenue ; and with regard to the incidence of this 
charge it is submitted that ability to pay should be the prime 
consideration. This principle, as has been pointed out, was 
accepted in the Act of 1891, but the relief then given has 
proved entirely illusory. Indeed, as Dr. Millard points out, 
the total amount remitted in 1933 under Section 8 of the 
Act was only £1,416. Some maximum must assuredly be 
set on the suggested land charges. It is probably true to 
say that even to-day over the bigger proportion of the 
country tithe forms no excessive burden. Only on a rela- 
tively small proportion is it that real genuine hardship exists. 
It is suggested therefore that, while the charge should repre- 
sent throughout some quite small reduction of the present 
tithe, the maximum should be reduced in such a drastic way 
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as to give real relief in those hard cases which are the cause 


of nearly all the present bitterness. What that maximum | 


should be must obviously be the subject of a most careful 
actuarial examination. It is, however, interesting to note 
that the Land Agents’ Society, with much data at their 
disposal, have submitted the figure of one-fifth of the Schedule 
B assessment. Others have suggested different percentages 
and, indeed, different Schedules. It is extremely difficult 
obviously to find an entirely satisfactory formula. Thus it 
may be pointed out that one-fifth of an assessment of 40s. an 
acre leaves 32s., an ample margin for the owner, but one-fifth 
of 10s. leaves only 8s., which will still be insufficient to bear 
the other burdens on the land. Nevertheless, even that 
formula would relieve an enormous proportion of the most 
grievous Cases. 

Obviously such a scheme requires working out in the 
closest detail, and many minor difficulties will assuredly 
crop up. Still, in its main essentials it is simple, and does 
seem capable of reaching what appear to some of us the 
main objectives. I, at all events, trust most earnestly that 
the deliberations of the Commission may find in this or some 
kindred plan the right solution, and bring again peace and 
goodwill to all concerned in this unfortunate dilemma. 


CRANWORTH, 


AN INDIAN GLOSSARY 


In view of the impending constitutional changes in our 
Eastern Empire, we offer our readers the following guide 
through the jungle of Indian political terminology :— 

1. SteEL FraME: According to the legend, India is an 
umbrella shading a tortoise which is holding up the world. 
When, in the middle of last century, this arrangement came 
under review by the India Office, the authorities decided on 
a steel frame for the umbrella. The civil service to our 
Eastern Empire has been much misrepresented of late years 
and given quite a different colour. The tortoise, whom 
recent research has identified with the British taxpayer, will, 
in the opinion of competent observers, shortly be deprived 
of his shade. 

2. Man on THE Spot: This is the fellow for whom home 
politicians, with the Englishman’s traditional love for dumb 
animals, are prepared to take endless risks. Hence the 
felicitous American expression ‘“‘ putting on the spot.” It is 
a fundamental rule at Whitehall never to consult him save 
in the last extremity (his). Avoids the limelight and—when 
he can—the sun, but the burden and heat of the day are 
proverbially his lot. By virtue of his multifarious responsi- 
bilities is called a variety of names. Thus— 

By humble millions, pathetically unmindful of their 

dazzling democratic destiny—‘‘ Protector of the Poor.” 

By certain beneficiaries of Thomas Babutongue Macaulay’s 

famous Minute—‘‘ Hornéd Sir.” 

By the vernacular Press (both here and in India)— 

** Sun-dried bureaucrat,” 
and remains through thick and thin. For the rest, his power 
and prestige are enshrined in the familiar anagram, or tele- 
gram, ‘‘ Order has now been restored,” and his epitaph, so 
shortly to be called for, might fittingly run “ Aprés moi, the 
monsoon.” 

3. Dyarcuy: When an official sends his family up to the 
hills, this division of the household is termed ‘ dyarchy.” 
The sahib, however, generally legislates for his own whisky, 
drink being a ‘“‘ reserved subject.”” The few known excep- 
tions to this rule are said to have originated the phrase 
“The White Man’s Burden.” Dyarchy is expensive, and 
nobody has a good word to say for it. 
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4, CoMMUNAL WEIGHTAGE: Syn. “commensal w.” An 
electoral device to equalise the wide disparity in seats between 
bannias (who are all fat) and fakirs (mostly skin and bone), 
Without such compensation, authorities are agreed that the 
fat would be in the fire. 

5. DEPRESSED CLassEs: A much misused term. Should 
really be applied to the British remnant in the Civil Services 
who are constantly being urged to :— 

(a) Stay and see it through (most of them see through 

this already) ; 

(b) Get out before being thrown out. 

They are depressed. 

6. UnToucHABILITY : Known as India’s premier problem, 
because an Indian Premier alone can solve it. The problem, 
of course, gets its name from the general inability to touch 
it or be touched by it. Has been tackled by innumerable 
Caste Conferences with their customary resolution and in- 
variably voted an absolute curse. Recently a Standing 
Committee has been set up, which speaks further volumes for 
Indian sincerity in the matter, although the Committee, 
being Standing, can never really sit down to it. Methods of 
piecemeal emancipation by inter-caste dinners have also had 
intangible results—a mere nibbling at the problem—largely 
because the Untouchables, long accustomed to the hot air 
of India, muitiply very rapidly ; so what the issue will be, 
no one knows. The suggestion of one reformer, to revive 
the ancient Arvan game of “ tigh,” or, more simply, “ tig,” 
and make it compulsory in every village, is shortly to be 
debated by the Indian National Congress at Meertaukisbad. 

N.B.—The term ‘“ Untouchable,” social students should 
note, has also a special local significance in Bengal, where 
it is applied, in a purely monetary sense, to that race whose 
motto ‘ jute, loot, an’ get oot ” has been a byword since the 
days of John Company. 

7. THe Wuire Paper: Officially known as our “ clean 
sheet ’ over India, many in the house recognise it as a mere 
cabinet blind, covering a couple of round tables (out of 
commission). Called also, amongst a lot of other names, the 
White Flag or feather. But there are many who think it 
would be a red rag to John Bull, if only he’d take a proper 
look at it. 

8. SwarRaJ: This is what’s coming to India, federally, 
provincially, centrally, sinisterly and probably a tergo. She’s 
been asking for it for a long time. 
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REMINISCENCES OF “THE SHOP” 


THE Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, known throughout 
the Service as ‘‘ The Shop,” was, in my day, upwards of 
30 years ago, the nursery of the Royal Engineers (“‘ Sappers ’’) 
and the Royal Artillery (“‘ Gunners”) *. All aspirants took 
precisely the same course, the choice of corps being made on 
the order of the passing-out list. The top fifteen usually 
chose “‘ Sappers.”” The quicker promotion rate in that corps 
has proved a doubtful blessing in having brought the majority 
of my Sapper contemporaries to the close of their careers 
some five years ahead of their Gunner confréres. 

When my batch joined mourning for Queen Victoria had 
just ended and the Boer War was reaching its conclusion. 
The cadets’ course, curtailed to meet the war shortage of 
officers, had resumed its normal period of two years. The 
establishment was crammed to capacity with 300 cadets in 
four half-yearly batches, or “terms,” 75 strong. The 
competition for entry was over four to one. This pressure 
on the doors of the Academy was attributed to the wave 
of martial ardour that passed over the country during the 
Boer War, as well as to the satisfactory economic condition 
of the social class from which officers were recruited. Few 
ventured on a commission without private means, but in 
general the ‘‘ Shop” was recruited from families of moderate 
incomes, ‘‘Sappers” being reputed “mad, married or 
methodist,” and ‘‘ Gunners” ‘ poor, proud and pious.” 

The “G.C.’s” (Gentlemen Cadets) were organised in 
three “‘ divisions,” the senior ‘‘ term” being “ corporals ” 
and distributed throughout the divisions with prefectural 
authority. The senior corporal of each division was an 
“under officer,” and the Head Cadet, a personage of ineffable 
prestige, was the “‘ Senior Under Officer.” The last-joined 
batch were nicknamed ‘“‘ Snookers.”” The cadets were known 
to the soldiery of the Woolwich Garrison as ‘“ pussies.” 


* “ Signals ” is a post-war addition. 
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Although each “term” made its juniors keep a respectful 
distance, there was no bullying or abuse of authority. 

It is useless to compare the “Shop” with a university, 
The cadet is finishing his course, well started on an assured 
career, at about the age when the undergraduate is leaving 
school. Much technical knowledge had to be acquired in a 
short time. I once heard a university don utter the sage 
remark that a lecturer’s duty was to “lecture,” but not to 
‘“‘ teach.”” No doubt he knew what he was talking about, 
but our lecturers were apparently not of his opinion. At 
any rate, the high examples of precision and duty set by all 
in authority at the ‘‘ Shop,” with the strenuous round of 
drills and studies, would have been a salutary tonic for the 
flabby “ zsthetes”» who abounded at that period. The 
instructional staff was separate from the administrative 
staff, the latter consisting of an adjutant and three subaltern 
officers. 

Discipline was the soul of the institution. To attribute 
to the cadet the motive “‘ODERUNT PECCARE MALI 
FORMIDINE PENA” would be to state only half the 
truth, and the worse half at that. The average cadet was 
as keen as mustard and would have been the first to resent 
any lowering of the standard. ‘“‘ Through obedience learn 
to command,” echoing Thomas 4 Kempis’ aphorism that cheer- 
ful obedience is a sign of grace and an essential to the building 
up of character, was one of the mottoes emblazoned on the 
windows, the antithesis of the go-as-you-please principles 
advocated by some educational theorists. As throughout 
the Army, the handmaid of this discipline was “ spit-and- 
polish,” which, in spite of diatribes against it, is the foundation 
of that self-respect essential to esprit de corps and discipline. 
A “ dirty soldier” was never known to be a “ good soldier.” 
Contrast the clean, well set-up young officer, taking a pride 
in his ‘‘ turn-out,” with the frowsy “ intellectual,” usually 
of socialistic tendencies, to be seen at some seats of learning. 
Which is likely to have the saner outlook on life? A bad 
“turn-out ”’ is both the cause and effect of an_ inferiority 
complex. 

My batch was one of the last to wear the blue uniform, 
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a very smart kit with its red collar, broad red trouser-stripe 
and gold-lace embroidered “ pill-box”’ forage cap set at a 
jaunty angle. The khaki drab which replaced the “ blue” 
did not meet with approval by those who had to wear it, in 
spite of the labour which a neutral colour saved in brushing 
before parade. 

At every parade the ranks were inspected by an officer or 
corporal, any irregularity of dress or appearance being 
visited by an “extra drill.” This punishment, colloquially 
termed hoxter, was freely awarded for minor breaches of 
discipline, such as unpunctuality, “ unsteadiness” (i.e., 
fidgeting, talking or mistakes) on parade, as well as for faulty 
tenue. It was pena vindicativa, performed from 6.30 
to 7 a.m., to the monotonous “right turn,” “left turn,” 
“about turn” of the “corporal on duty.” Full dress was 
worn and carbine carried, which froze the hands in winter. 
In cold weather capes were worn, which gave an opportunity 
of substituting the easy-fitting “ patrol jacket ”’ for the tight- 
fitting “‘ tunic,” with the risk of another “ hoxter” should 
the corporal in charge inspect under the cape. I never heard 
of anyone cutting a “ hoxter.” 

Though the “‘ Shop” area, amid urban surroundings, was 
cramped in size, thus comparing unfavourably with the 
extensive grounds and woods of the sister institution at 
Sandhurst, the cadets were happy. Hard living was conducive 
to high spirits and good health. There was physical weariness, 
but not mental depression. I never heard of a nervous break- 
down. Youthful Weltschmerz was unknown. 

The standard of honour and integrity among the cadets 
was of the highest. There was no lying, cheating, drinking 
or gambling; grosser vices, though freely discussed, were 
not practised. Exacting mental work combined with 
numerous forms of rigorous physical exercise—drill, gym, 
riding and games—and the cold “tosh” (bath) on rising, 
decreed by public opinion regardless of the time of year, 
were an effective antidote against temptations of the flesh, 
and clean living was the rule. Breakfast was at 7.15 a.m. 
and “‘ lights out” at 10.15 p.m. In spite of this high standard 
of conduct, the vilest language was indulged in without 
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restraint, a feature which drew down more than one lecture 
from the authorities. Some years later I discussed with a 
pious, but thoroughly human, Army chaplain, who had had 
considerable experience with young men, the apparent 


incongruity of clean living with foul talk. He laughed, | 


“They're just like puppies; they think it is a sign of 
manhood.” 

Provision for the religious needs of the cadets was limited 
to the Sunday morning church parade at the Woolwich 
Garrison Church, for we had no chapel nor chaplain of our 
own. As this was a full-dress parade with helmet and white 
pipe-clayed gloves with prayer-book in the hand (an infantry 
drill manual might with luck pass as a substitute), there 
were all the predisposing causes of a fertile crop of “‘ hoxters ” 
—pour encourager les autres in the cult of religion. “‘ Official 
religion ’’ was thus presented to the young mind in its crudest 
form. The Sunday “ hospital’’ parade was proportionately 
larger than that on week-days. There was also an unofficial 
Bible class, held at a private house, and known as the “ Pi 
Squad,” which had its adherents among those who aspired 
to a keener religious life. I never heard of any religious 
persecution. 

Some of the newly-joined cadets had never been on 
parade before, since the predecessor of the O.T.C., known as 
‘“‘ School Cadet Corps,” was not universal, though the Boer 
War gave a great impetus to the Cadet movement in schools. 
A previous knowledge of drill was not assumed, and instruction 
commenced ab initio, so that the novice was at no dis- 
advantage. 

The establishment was presided over by Colonel (tem: 
porary Major-General) R. H. Jelf, with the title of “‘ Governor 
and Commandant,” awe-inspiring and of great dignity, 
immaculate in blue uniform splashed with red and gold and 
carrying a gold-topped walking-cane. My youthful imagina- 
tion associated his features with those of Gladstone, whose 
portrait hung in my grandfather’s library. At any rate, 
General Jelf was the “Grand Old Man” of the ‘“ Shop” in 
my day. He made his rounds with sufficient frequency to 
know all that went on, but without intruding. He would 
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appear at the door of a class-room (“hall of study” was, I 
believe, the official term), or at an instructional parade, the 
class would be summoned to attention by the senior cadet 
present, and the General would survey the class slowly to 
see that everyone was “steady” before giving the order to 
proceed with the work. It was a demonstration of punctilious 
military etiquette. Many reforms were introduced under 
his régime. The hour was propitious. The Boer War, the 
greatest the British Army had known since the Crimean 
campaign, had just concluded. ‘“‘ Army Reform” was in the 
air. Apart from the inevitable sartorial changes, there 
were many innovations in drill and tactics, which necessitated 
unlearning certain parade movements and the handling of 
arms which had been taught on joining and re-learning them 
according to the new drill. Various reforms were taken in 
hand for improving the accommodation, feeding and general 
welfare of the cadets. The annual July camp on Salisbury 
Plain was instituted, entailing hard practical field exercises, 
but a pleasant variation from the bricks and mortar environ- 
ment of the “‘ Shop.” The medical treatment of the cadets 
was overhauled, a highly-qualified matron of the Military 
Nursing Service, the only female on the establishment, being 
placed in charge of the cadet hospital under the medical 
officer. The lot of the sick cadet was still further humanised 
by the daily visits of Mrs. Jelf, to whom my contemporaries 
owe a debt of gratitude. 

In some respects the curriculum stood in need of revision. 
Hours which might have been more profitably spent were 
devoted to drawing with meticulous care plans of obsolete 
fortifications ; or in drilling with antiquated muzzle-loading 
ordnance. My term was the first to omit from its time-table 
the picturesque but useless sword exercises, except such as 
were required for ceremonial. The atmosphere of some of 
the class-rooms savoured more of the Crimean than of the 
recent Boer War. In those days Russia was the potential 
enemy in Asia, France that in Europe and North Africa. 
The Dreyfus case, the Fashoda incident, and the scurrilous 
attacks on the British Army by a section of the French Press 
during the Boer War had combined to create a bitter feeling. 
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In Military History our text-book was the recently- 
published Stonewall Jackson, by Colonel Henderson. One 
of the instructors of identical patronymic was dubbed ‘“‘ Stone- 
wall,”’ afterwards changed to “ Sliderule,”’ on the introduction 
of that instrument in the development of which he was a 
pioneer. I still possess my “Shop” sliderule, a faithful 
companion throughout the Great War; I have also my 
prismatic compass and drawing instruments, which are in 
process of being annexed by the rising generation. 

The authorities endeavoured to mitigate the ruggedness 
of the bare whitewashed living rooms by encouraging their 
occupants to supplement from private sources the regulation 
minimum of barrack furniture. Wicker armchairs and 
canvas deckchairs were purchased from predecessors or hired 
from local furniture dealers. The “fussy” taste of the 
period decreed a mirror overmantel with brackets crowded 
with knick-nacks. The walls were plastered with family and 
school photographs and those of popular actresses (Zena 
Dare, Gertie Millar, Edna May). 

We were also encouraged to avail ourselves of the week- 
end leave to 


“Keep the spell of home affection 
Still alive in every heart.” 


A Sunday at the “Shop” was dull, but restful. Outdoor 
games were not allowed. The morning was taken up with 
church parade and its accessory preparations ; the afternoon 
with reading, sleeping and eating. 

Wireless broadcasting had not been invented. A few 
musically-inclined cadets installed pianos. The gramophone 
was in its infancy, and those few who possessed this new toy 
regaled their comrades with scratchy renderings of Sousa’s 
marches, ‘‘ Whistling Rufus,” selections from “ The Belle 
of New York ” and “ The Country Girl,” which were replacing 
‘“‘ The Geisha.” In literature Kipling was at the height of his 
popularity, and his poetry was extensively quoted. The 
library, containing standard military and other works, was 
well patronised. Whyte Melville and Lever were favourites 
and the exploits of “ Jorrocks” were household words. 


Me 
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Ouida and Marie Corelli were read rather for their reputed 
“‘spiciness ” (tame for modern tastes) than for real appreciation. 

Among the amenities provided was a weekly dance in the 
“gym ” among the cadets to music provided by a contingent of 
the R.A. Band. The dances in vogue at the period were the 
waltz, polka, two-step and lancers—the final figure in the 
last-named ending in a scrimmage on the floor. A very 
delightful ‘“‘ pukkah”’ dance was given at the end of each 
term, to which one could invite friends and relations. 

The “ gym” and the riding school were two of the out- 
standing features of ‘‘ Shop” life. The gymnastic sergeant- 
instructors were kindly and sympathetic, in spite of the 
ferocious manner in which they bellowed and roared the 
words of command. In addition to “free” calisthenics to 
develop limbs and chest were certain exercises with apparatus 
to develop nerve and physical courage. The most terrifying 
experience for the novice was “ walking the plank,’ which 
consisted in walking or scrambling on all fours along a plank 
suspended near the ceiling. I never heard of an accident, 
however. 

As there was no riding school on the premises we were 
marched down for instruction at the Artillery barracks a mile 
or more distant. The horses and their peculiarities furnished 
an inexhaustible topic of conversation at meals and wherever 
else cadets foregathered. There was “ Sloper,”’ a big bay with 
a rough trot, an “ armchair” canter, and a perfect jumper. 
There were also “‘ Honesty,” ‘‘ Hyacinth,” ‘‘ Hawthorne,” 
“ Hoxter,” and “ Sylvia,” affording a variety of paces and 
temperament. ‘Though falls were frequent, I never saw a 
horse step on or kick anyone. Our one “ tactical ride’ was 
a fiasco, as the horses, scenting the fresh air, feeling the 
natural ground under their feet, and realising what was on 
their backs, stampeded. After much confusion the irate 
instructor collected his class, and the remainder of the 
exercise was a melancholy procession at a walk. 

Menial work was performed by soldier-pensioners, who 
fulfilled the duties of “scout,” “gyp” and ‘“‘ bedder.” 
Most of these veterans (in the true Roman and not the cheap 
American sense) displayed medals won in various Indian and 
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Egyptian campaigns ; there were even a few who had seen 
service in the Crimea and Indian Mutiny. Among the reforms 
was the rigid enforcement of the regulation forbidding tipping 
of servants. This irregularity was brought to official 
cognizance through the complaint of a parent regarding the 
prominence of “tips” in the schedule of necessary expenses 
submitted by his son. ‘The cessation of this tax was a relief 
to the cadets, but a source of much grumbling among the 
servants. I never heard that anyone thought it worth while 
to risk the severe disciplinary action which was threatened 
to donor and recipient alike for any further breach of the 
regulation. 

“The Snookers’ concert”? was an ordeal of initiation 
through which the newly-joined had to pass to celebrate the 
issue of their uniforms, a fortnight or so after admission. 
The performers were required to stand singly or in pairs on a 
chair perched on a wobbly table in the middle of the “ gym” 
to sing a song for the delectation of their assembled seniors. 
If the performance ‘‘ went down,” there was applause; the 
majority of efforts, however, drew forth cat-calls and derisive 
howls, followed by a penalty such as “ press up,” or “ knees 
up,” to an accompaniment of sundry missiles. 

The end-of-term “rag,” when the absence of the senior 
term at a dinner given by the instructors to celebrate their 
passing out afforded their successors in office the opportunity 
for a final fling, took the form of an attack by the “ third 
term ”’ against the ‘‘ Snookers.”’ On the occasion when my 
term were the aggressors so much damage was done and 
such uproar caused that the authorities were obliged to 
threaten stoppage of leave; but as this would have entailed 
a detention of members of the staff to look after us, we were 
eventually dismissed with a severe reprimand and a charge 
for damages to be settled with a parent who might 
resent financing such a demonstration of youthful high 
spirits. 

The only Royal visit to the neighbourhood during my 
residence was that of King Edward and Queen Alexandra to 
open a wing of the Herbert Hospital. The cadets lined a 
portion of the route on Shooter’s Hill, and remarked on the 
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use of cosmetics, rare in those days, which etiquette ordained 
for Her Majesty. 

The Commander-in-Chief’s half-yearly inspection and prize- 
giving, formerly known as “ Duke’s Day” after Queen 
Victoria’s cousin, H.R.H. The Duke of Cambridge, bore in 
my time the less imposing designation of ‘“‘ Public Day.” 
Our inspecting C-in-C. was Lord Roberts, the idol of the 
Army and of the nation, bearing the “ blushing honours ” of 
the Boer War “thick upon him.” He used to present as a 
prize his book, Forty-One Years in India. He reminded us 
that incessant study would be needed throughout our careers, 
a startling admonition to some who fondly imagined that 
once clear of the “‘ Shop ” studies were over for good. Those 
were still the days when a senior officer might boast: ‘‘ Never 
touched a book since I joined!” Lord Roberts, one of the 
kindliest and humblest of men, hated swearing and drunken- 
ness—the latter a real curse in the Army at that period. He 
lived long enough to see his efforts at reform, followed up by 
those of H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, bear fruit in a 
sober Army. 

For some weeks before the great day the ceremonial 
parades were rehearsed, a detachment of the R.A. Band being 
in attendance under the R.A. Bandmaster Zavertal (known 
as “ Zavvy”’ and resembling somewhat in appearance the 
popular conductor Sousa). There was a thrill in performing 
the parade evolutions to a first-class band: ‘‘ General 
Salute !—Present Arms! ’’—slap—click—click—with __ its 
accompanying bars of music in slow time. 

“ Eyewash !”’...Some dozen years later we were to prove 
by grim experience the moral value of “eyewash”; “ eye- 
wash’ parades and drills to pull together shattered, mud- 
bespattered, shell-shocked units ; we were to enforce “‘ spit- 
and-polish ’’ during unending battles amid high explosive 
and chemical horrors beyond the dreams of that unenlightened 
era; to apply ingrained habits of precision and attention to detail 
inthe unexpected and complex situations of a warfare more 
hideous and demoralising than any man living had experienced. 

It was the “‘ Shop ”’ discipline asserting itself. 


ALAN GRESHAM. 


POEM 


A MIDDLESEX SONG. 


SussEx gorse is gold as sunlight, 
Sunlight at mid-morn ; 
And in Devonshire the paigles 
Are as yellow as ripe corn ; 
While down in Warwick, leafy Warwick, 
Crazy buttercups grow, 
3ut it’s Middlesex for lavender 
As all men know! 
“* Lavender ! Lavender ! 
Buy my blooming lavender ! 
Sixteen branches a penny !” 


Surrey fields in Summertime 
Are very nearly white 
With bachelors’ buttons and milkmaids— 
Stars in an emerald night ; 
And many sweet wild roses grace 
The hedges of Leicestershire, 
But it’s Middlesex for lavender 
As I do hear ! 
‘* Lavender ! Lavender ! 
It is good to keep the moth away— 
Sixteen branches a penny !” 


You never walk through Hampshire fields 
Without your’re sure to see 
Ladies’ slippers poking out red tongues 
To mock your dignity ; 
While Kent is just a mist and maze 
Of apple-blossom and pear, 
But it’s Middlesex for lavender 
As I do swear ! 

“ Here’s flowers for you— 

Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram. . . 
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Golden gorse and yellow paigles, 
Ladies’ slippers too, 
What are they compared with lavender, 
Lavender bright and blue ? 
Buttercups, apple-blossom, 
Bachelors’ buttons, milkmaids white, 
I’d give them all for a single stem 
Of that fragrant blue delight. 
Sussex and Hampshire, Devon, Surrey ... . 
None of you can compare 
With Middlesex, for lavender 
Delights in growing there ! 
** Lavender ! Lavender ! 
Buy my blooming lavender... . 
‘* Here’s flowers for you, 
Hot lavender. . . .” 
** Sixteen branches a penny !” 


Ivy QO. Eastwick. 


WILD NEST BUILDERS 


THERE are few subjects that offer more scope for thought 
than the habitat of wild creatures, and the standards— 
frequently beyond the comprehension of a human being— 
upon which the bird or beast bases the choice of its abode, 
One is often confronted with the query as to why, with the 
whole world at its disposal, the animal makes its home among 
surroundings which, from every point of view, appear to be 
eminently uncongenial. Why, to mention one question that 
recently suggested itself, should a starling choose to make its 
nest among the smoke, noise and generally depressing 
atmosphere of Liverpool Street Railway Station, when within 
distance negligible to a bird lie innumerable nesting-places 
surrounded by open country—a veritable land of plenty? 
Presumably the spot selected provided a hole in the masonry 
that seemed ideal from the bird’s point of view ; the streets, 
dingy gardens and rubbish heaps of the neighbourhood offered 
a sufficient supply of food ; chances of molestation were no 
greater there than elsewhere ; every practical purpose was, 
therefore, served, while esthetic considerations did not exist. 

As often as not factors which from the human standpoint 
would seem supremely important appear to possess no signi- 
ficance from the animal’s point of view. In the northern 
colliery districts, country long since deprived of all natural 
charm, the stranger is surprised to observe the rarer and more 
elusive varieties of wild fowl established upon the unattrac- 
tive brackish pools that stagnate among the slag-heaps, 
where the clashing of machinery fills the begrimed atmosphere 
and the birds enjoy no vestige of privacy or respite from 
disturbance. Again, almost overhanging a big railway station 
on the fringe of the Western moors is a rocky cliff upon whose 
face in early summer the astonished visitor may be shown 
fox-cubs at play, while in another very similar case a pair of 
ravens pass fearlessly to and from their nesting crag heedless 
of thundering locomotives a hundred feet below. 

An even more outstanding case is that of the landrail, a 
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bird infinitely shy of observation, yet quite indifferent to 
human proximity as long as the immediate surroundings 
conform with its requirements. Indeed, for some unaccount- 
able reason, as it would seem at first glance, the landrail is 
now more frequently encountered in populous localities, 
appearing to select rather than to avoid the neighbourhood 
of houses and busy thoroughfares. In North Yorkshire, for 
example, where this species is perhaps most abundant at the 
moment, one may walk for miles over quiet country without 
hearing the unmistakable note, only to find the bird croaking 
incessantly from almost every pasture-field adjoining villages 
or even towns. From the little ornamental park in the centre 
of Whitby the landrail’s call may be heard on almost any 
summer day, mingling with the multitudinous sounds of rail 
and road traffic, shipping and general human activity, even 
though the fields in which the strange bird is lurking may be 
surrounded by streets and intersected with numerous footpaths. 

One often hears wonder expressed at the public situation 
of the nesting-place selected by the commoner birds of the 
hedgerows. They invite destruction by building so near to 
homesteads that detection is inevitable. It is clear that their 
conventional requirements could be met with perfect safety 
by removing a little farther from civilisation ; none the less, 
by far the greater number of nests may be found in the 
immediate vicinity of human habitations. ‘To account for 
this there has arisen the popular theory that the wild creatures 
expect to derive from mankind a measure of protection against 
their natural enemies. The fallacy of the contention is suffi- 
ciently apparent, the obvious fear in which man is held by the 
feathered race being too great to admit the possibility of his 
being regarded even indirectly as a protector. Were the case 
confined to birds that have been more or less tamed by 
artificial feeding the argument would assume, perhaps, a 
somewhat different aspect. Since it applies equally, however, 
to the far greater number that have experienced nothing but 
persecution at the hands of man it will not bear serious 
consideration. 

In any case, the mental attitude of the artificially fed 
bird towards its human benefactors is open to question. 
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Undoubtedly, now and again an individual attains a degree of 
tameness comparable with that of the domesticated animal. 
As a rule, however, it is probable that birds regard food 
especially placed for their use in much the same light as seeds 
sown in a garden or field or any cultivated field crops. From 
their point of view the feast afforded in each case represents 
merely a convenient catering for their needs, and it seems 
scarcely reasonable to assume that the most intelligent bird 
is capable of discriminating between intentionally proffered 
and forbidden fare. It doubtless regards the inadvertent 
movement that scares it from the window-ledge or bird-table 
repast as identical with that which drives it from the straw- 
berry-bed or currant-bush. It has no sense of property, 
although in course of time it naturally discovers that when 
visiting its own legitimate table it is seldom disturbed, and 
is therefore emboldened by immunity. Upon the same 
principle, the crafty rook becomes aware that it is usually 
safe when gathering grubs from the newly-turned furrow, even 
in the presence of the ploughman, although it becomes keenly 
alive to the danger of descending upon the sprouting grain. 
Its ability to discriminate, however, is due to the obvious 
harmlessness of the workman’s intentions in the one case and 
of his hostility in the other. The bird cannot be expected to 
recognise any subtle distinction in the character of the 
banquet, and would be as easily scared from its grub-hunt as 
from its corn-feast if the “‘ human-element” adopted a 
similar attitude. 

Returning to the original point, it is doubtful whether 
man is ever regarded by the wild creature in the light of 
protector, and it is for convenience only that his proximity is 
tolerated. As a general rule, civilisation offers a bountiful, 
though artificial livelihood, and it is entirely upon this account 
that cultivated lands and the near neighbourhood of human 
habitations are so favoured. It is not conceivable that any 
idea of protection against wild enemies as much as enters 
the bird’s calculations. Actually, it enjoys no such immunity, 
since the hawk and the weasel follow their prey to man’s very 
doorstep, while the additional dangers that are encountered 
from cats, rats, boys and agriculturists are so numerous 
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that no instinct for self-preservation could possibly have 
evolved under such conditions. Upon the contrary, every 
impulse based upon either instinct or experience could 
scarcely do otherwise than urge the bird to seek less perilous 
quarters further afield. Wittingly or otherwise, however, it 
prefers to take the risk attached to establishing itself in 
localities where supplies can be most easily obtained, regard- 
less of the price that may be demanded for the convenience. 
It is for this reason that wild game-birds are more plentifully 
distributed over highly cultivated country, while the shy 
corncrake, as already remarked, adheres tenaciously to many 
districts now thickly populated, because there he finds, as 
he has always found, the best pasturage and, therefore, a richer 
store of the insect life upon which he mainly subsists. 

It would almost seem that the wild creature is incapable 
of appreciating security, since it so frequently fails to avail 
itself either of natural advantages or of human protection, 
even when the latter is proffered. There are many landowners 
who would gladly afford sanctuary to that most persecuted 
and most deserving of our larger animals, the badger, if the 
latter, upon its part, would accept the privilege. More often 
than not, however, this creature abandons quarters in which 
it has been allowed to remain unmolested in favour of some 
locality where it is subject to incessant persecution. 

The persistency with which birds adopt the same suicidal 
policy is heartbreaking to their would-be preservers. Their 
inability to recognise the boundary line between safe and 
dangerous ground goes without saying, but their failure to 
learn wisdom from repeated disaster is utterly unaccountable. 
Great or small, bold or timid by disposition as a seldom- 
varying rule the bird returns at the appointed time to the 
same neighbourhood if not to the actual tree or bush that 
witnessed its first venture. Whether that initial attempt 
resulted in triumph or failure appears to make no difference. 
One has known ravens—most sagacious birds of all the 
feathered race—that nest annually upon a cliff from which 
the eggs or young are as regularly removed, while impregnable 
eyries into which no human eye ever looked are forsaken after 
a year or two of undisturbed occupation. 
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Along a bank of the River Taw, near the Dartmoor village 
of Belstone, there runs a well-defined path beside which a 
pair of ring ouzels build each year with invincible optimism, 
Never yet has the effort been crowned with success, but it 
does not occur to the builders to seek the curiously simple 
remedy. Upon either bank, somewhat farther removed from 
the water, are vast piles of tumbled rock, upon the ledges of 
which any number of broods might be reared in perfect 
security and without departure from habit. The ring ouzel 
is not constrained by inexorable precedent to breed upon a 
river bank. The picturesque nest may be found anywhere 
upon the heathery slopes, sometimes at a long distance from 
water, and at a considerable altitude. There is no justification 
for returning to any prescribed spot that has been the scene 
of repeated calamity. 

There is nothing unusual in the discovery of game-birds 
actually brooding beside a thoroughfare, as though to invite 
the notice of every passer-by, canine or human, and last 
season visitors to the famous Roman Road upon Wheeldale 
Moor, in Yorkshire, might have witnessed a natural history 
curiosity in its way almost as remarkable as the example 
of ancient workmanship in which they were interested. 
Approaching the historic causeway a well-worn track from 
Goathland crosses a beck by means of stepping-stones, and 
upon the very edge of this path a snipe elected to deposit 
its clutch, and in early June, despite innumerable interrup- 
tions, was resolutely pursuing the seemingly hopeless task of 
incubation. Around lay the quiet moors, with their boundless 
fascination for a solitude-loving creature, while the extra- 
ordinary disadvantages of the place chosen could scarcely 
fail to have become apparent even during the brief period of 
selection and nest-building. 

In such cases one might reasonably have assumed that 
common sense or blind instinct would assist the bird in the 
interests of species preservation. In other words, it would be 
consistent with nature generally had birds developed an 
instinct of concealment, or, at least, more effective provision 
against discovery by human beings. One and all, however, in 
such circumstances, seem blind to every consideration other 
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than the unknown standards by which their actions are 
governed, and which are clearly insufficient to meet the 
exigencies that so frequently arise. 

In pronounced cases it is possible that the solution to the 
riddle may be found in individual idiosyncrasies, so commonly 
displayed, though not always attributable to any definite 
cause. A predilection once acquired, a bird’s tenacity of pur- 
pose is usually proof against every discouragement. There is 
also the unconquerable instinct to hold an acquired territory, 
even though more favourable ground in the immediate vicinity 
may be available and unoccupied. Upon the other hand, 
there are cases in which territorial questions are ignored, and 
partiality for some particular spot is allowed free scope, the 
nests of various species being found within the most circum- 
scribed areas. A photograph was recently taken of the 
respective nests of a robin and a blackbird separated by 
eleven inches only. Each structure was simultaneously 
occupied and witnessed the successful rearing of its brood. 
Now and again there is keen competition for the possession of 
a site that offers some especial advantage, and last season 
the occupied nest of a sedge-warbler was annexed by a 
willow-wren, the materials of the appropriated structure 
being utilised by the despoiler in the erection of its own 
nursery. The sedge-warbler’s nest contained young, but 
whether these were actually ejected by the new occupier is 
another question. It is possible that the nestlings fell victims 
to some prowling rat or weasel, and that the abandoned home 
became the property of the first claimant. In that case, the 
incoming tenant must have been awaiting the vacancy upon 
the very doorstep, the willow-wren being already in posses- 
sion before the disappearance of the young warblers was 
observed. That two birds will occasionally lay eggs in the 
same nest is certain, although the reason for this proceeding 
remains unknown. As a rule, however, the site rather than the 
actual structure is the object of desire, the next-comer either 
using the old nest merely as a foundation, or ejecting the 
ruin and rebuilding in its place. This is a common trick of 
the magpie, who is fond of appropriating a site previously 
used by a carrion crow or one of its own kind, in which latter 
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case the discarded nest may occasionally be seen entangled 
among the thorns immediately below the new erection. 
Again, there are always strips of hedgerow or patches of 
covert that are thickly inhabited, while others, in no respect 
inferior, remain vacant. One coppice may contain a veritable 
choir of nightingales, while in adjoining spinneys not a song 
is heard. 

There are many species, such as the whitethroat and long- 
tailed tit, which nest in little colonies. In the latter instance, 
the same locality is not necessarily visited annually. In 
winter these birds form little nomadic bands, and at the 
approach of spring settle in any suitable neighbourhood 
where they happen to be. Such is not the case, however, with 
regular migrants, which return to a prescribed spot year 
after year, nesting from force of long-established habit in 
districts where they have become naturalised. It is probable 
that many suitable places are never discovered by the birds 
that might take advantage of them. Possibly, too much is 
expected of avian “instinct,” or the even more remarkable 
‘* sixth sense ” which is supposed to surmount every obstacle. 
The bird’s failure to realise its opportunities may be due not 
so much to subtle discriminations of which mankind knows 
nothing as to “‘ grooves of habit ”’ or limitations of outlook. 

In many cases there is reason for assuming that a bird’s 
standards are governed by very simple rules. The partiality 
of each species—or of each individual strain—for some par- 
ticular tree or shrub is doubtless responsible for many obstinate 
selections. A chaffinch reared in a blackthorn bush cares to 
nest in no other. If hatched upon an apple-bough, to a garden 
or an orchard it will probably return. Upon this account the 
habits of a species of necessity differ considerably according 
to locality, and for the same reason one may witness a reluc- 
tance upon the part of many birds whose distribution is local 
to extend their range into areas where natural conditions differ 
materially. The vegetation of an unknown country may fail 
to attract, not so much upon account of its unsuitability as 
its novelty. When induced by circumstances to change their 
quarters, birds adapt themselves to fresh food or environment 
readily enough, and their descendants in turn may seek no 
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other manner of life, since a definite departure from rule 
quickly develops into a new habit. Birds of the same species 
may display diametrically opposite tendencies, for no other 
reason than that of precedent. A moorhen once constrained 
to build in a tree will soon produce a strain of tree-building 
moorhens, even as a non-burrowing fox might easily become 
responsible for a line that habitually berths in heather. Upon 
the same principle, a disposition towards either a flesh o1 a 
vegetable diet is displayed over a period of years among 
omnivorous creatures, according to the hereditary inclinations 
of an individual strain. 

There can be no doubt that such considerations as alti- 
tude or temperature affect the distribution of birds to an 
extent that is not fully realised. Certain hard and fast rules, 
such as those which govern the breeding range of the 
ptarmigan, are, of course, recognised, but numberless minor 
distinctions, in their way scarcely less rigid, are apt to be 
overlooked. There are many birds that seldom nest a thousand 
feet above sea level ; others, as the ring ouzel, rarely at a lower 
altitude. The snipe breeds in many localities that are too 
temperate for its relative the curlew, although, curiously 
enough, the snipe breeds upon higher as well as lower ground 
than the larger bird, being itself apparently almost indifferent 
to temperature. Among certain species latitude compensates 
for lack of altitude, as in the case of the wheatear, which in 
the North Country breeds virtually upon sea level, whereas 
upon Dartmoor its nest is rarely found below the thousand- 
foot line. In such cases it is a moot point as to whether the 
matter rests with the birds themselves or the insect and 
vegetable life upon which they depend. 

Aspect is of the utmost importance. Doubtless, the 
partiality displayed by birds for roadside hedges is due to the 
shelter afforded by the double banks. It may also be observed 
that the majority of nests are built upon one side of a road or 
stream, usually that which has a southerly or easterly aspect, 
while wooded slopes that face the sunrise are usually preferred, 
even by the larger and hardier birds. 

The problem of individual idiosyncrasy is always an 
attractive one, although outside the scope of habitual avian 
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procedure. ‘To account for it one can advance no theory, and 
can only regard the builder of the “ freak ’”’ nest as an abnor- 
mal specimen of its kind. The thrush that makes its nursery 
in a railway truck or the robin that utilises the discarded 
kettle is comparable with the pair of rooks that for a while 
built annually upon a Whitby spire—a proceeding sufficiently 
irregular at last to necessitate collective action upon the part 
of the rook community. One of the most curious examples of 
this kind occurred not long ago at Creppin Hall, near 
Colchester, where a swallow decided to build in a harness-room 
upon a horizontal iron pipe running a foot or two from the 
wall, and so narrow in diameter that the difficulty of balancing 
the nest, together with that of obtaining a grip for the founda- 
tion would, until actually accomplished, have been considered 
insurmountable. 

Another recent peculiar instance was that of a chaffinch 
who, having lost her first brood to a predatory cat, appeared 
to throw all attempts at further caution to the winds, embark- 
ing upon her second attempt in a low pergola spanning a 
garden path. The nest was virtually brushed by the head of 
every passer-by ; the ironwork of the pergola provided an easy 
ladder by means of which either the same cat or any of its 
acquaintances might ascend and feast at its convenience. 
As often happens in such cases, however, the seemingly insane 
venture prospered from the outset. Within less than a week 
the first egg was laid, and, so far as was known, no tragedy 
occurred. Even originality, it would seem, occasionally reaps 
its reward. 

DoveLas GORDON. 


THAT FASCINATING CREATURE—THE GREY 
SEAL 


As the mermaid fascinated folk of old, so does the seal 
fascinate the naturalist, especially that species known as the 
great grey seal, Halicherus grypus, or the North Atlantic 
seal. 

There are two seals common to British waters, the smaller 
one, the so-called common seal, which is most frequent on 
the east coast, and has a preference for sand banks ; and the 
aforesaid great grey seal, which loves the Atlantic swell and 
a rocky shore. It is well distributed from Land’s End up 
the Welsh coast, throughout the Hebrides to the Orkneys 
and Shetlands, and is also numerous around the north and 
west coast of Ireland. 

My acquaintance with it has been chiefly in Wales, or 
rather off Wales, where it is no uncommon sight to see a 
large head, somewhat like that of a big dog without ears, 
bob up out of the waves to regard the intruder with intent, 
serious stare. There is a melancholy intensity about those 
large, beautiful eyes that seems to hint at many things— 
no wonder that sailors of old talked of lovely mermaids 
and sirens luring them to destruction. In which connection 
it must be remembered that it is the wildest coasts and worst 
rocks that the grey seal likes best ! 

There is a lovely islet off the Pembrokeshire coast which 
isa favourite haunt of seals, a place guarded by the Atlantic 
swell and the fierce tidal currents that race between it and 
the mainland, so that it is accessible only under the most 
perfect of anticyclonic conditions. It has been my good 
fortune to get out to it several times, and walk quietly over 
its grassy summit, pass the crowded ranks of its gannet city, 
and creep down the rocks to a place whence you can look 
over into what I term seal harbour. 

An outjutting promontory of rock, used by the un- 
employed gannets as a place whereon to sit (it looks as if one 
might add ‘‘ and as a meeting place for gossip ’’), breaks the 
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extreme force of the western swell, while a low-lying reef of 
rocks checks the waves on the other side, serving the double 
purpose of breakwater and a couch for the seals. Enclosed 
by these rocks is “ seal harbour,” a small area of comparatively 
still water, wherein the seaweeds swirl and seals can take 
life calmly. 

Before going on to describe my last visit to this spot | 
must digress for a moment to explain certain matters con- 
nected with seals, and the great grey seal in particular, 
Many persons are not clear as to what manner of animal a 
seal really is, and because it is specialised for an aquatic life, 
wonder if it is allied to the fishes. In fact it is a mammal, 
that is, a beast which suckles its young after the manner 
of our familiar land mammals, and has nothing to do with 
such beings as fish. It has lungs, like the land mammal, 
not gills, and breathes as they do, though peculiarly adapted 
for a seafaring life. Yet despite specialisation most seal, 
and in particular the grey seal, do not go far out to sea, but 
haunt the coasts, maybe because this affords them the best 
fishing, and maybe because they love their homes. 

They have their homes just like other creatures, and the 
seal that hauls itself out of the water on to a seaweed-covered 
rock, to roll on its broad back and doze in the sun, is as much 
at home as the red squirrel in its drey aloft in a tree in some 
coppice of a midland county. 

Several visits in successive seasons to Grassholm (the 
island I have been describing) lead me to believe some seventy 
or eighty head of seals have their home on and about it. A 
score or more haunt seal harbour, mostly great fat fellows 
eight to nine feet in length, but with smaller ones in their 
company, perhaps yearlings and two-year-olds. It was a 
summer day when I saw them last. A hot sun blazed dow 
from a blue sky on to a sea likewise blue, but of everchanging 
shades, blue-green, blue-grey, violet-blue, with afar off the 
faintly purple coastline of Wales. Black were the rock 
beneath me, deep green the water of the little harbour, yellov 
and brown the swirling seaweed, while around were white 
birds innumerable, swirling overhead as the weeds swirled 
beneath. Although the sea was as placid as the proverbial 
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nillpond, the groaning of the waves never ceased, herring and 
greater black-backed gulls screamed, kittiwakes cried “ kitti- 
wee,” and the gannets kept up a babel of sound. The latest 
estimate of the gannet population of Grassholm (by H. 
Morrey Salmon and R. M. Lockley in “ British Birds,” No. 6, 
Vol. XX VII, November, 1933) is 4,750 breeding pairs, this 
being based on a most careful photographic survey of the 
colony, in addition to which there are numbers of non-breeding 
birds. As the whole island is but 22? acres, and the gannets 
are packed together upon a small area at the north end 
adjoining the seal harbour, it will be understood that there 
is some tendency to overcrowding. Not only is the air full 
of sounds, but it is also full of gannet smell, to say nothing 
of gannet fluff, which drifts like thistledown upon the breeze, 
whether shed by the young birds or pecked off in “ affairs ” 
I cannot say. 

Gannets, though it is impossible to ignore or forget them 
when upon Grassholm, are not our subject now, which is seals 
as seen by the observer who lies on the rocks and looks down 
into their sheltered cove. 

Upwards of a score were on view, some lying high and dry 
on the rocks, their dappled iron-grey jackets looking like 
velvet, others in the act of heaving themselves from the 
water, appearing as great wet slugs as they hoisted themselves 
on to their hard couches, and yet others floating lazily below. 
One very large dark seal swam in almost beneath me and 
looked up, when his eyes glowed redly with the light they 
reflected, looking like rubies against his jetty fur. Such 
dark colouration is unusual. So far as I could see, he was 
quite black. 

Several years ago, on Skomer Island, I saw an almost 
white grey seal. She shone like silver in the sunshine as she 
lay high and dry with her pup by her side. This was, of 
course, much later in the year, in November to be precise, 
for the grey seal does not have its single young one until the 
autumn, its pup being, indeed, a baby of the equinoctial 
gales, which act as effectual guardians of the nursery. 

Such extremes of colouration are exceptional. The aver- 
age grey seal is marked like an old-fashioned child’s rocking- 
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horse, and so were most of those in front of me. I watched 
them for some while, especially those lying asleep or half- 
asleep on the rocks. Several were on their backs, and one 
seemed troubled by a tickle somewhere on the spine. He 
rubbed and wriggled and moaned plaintively. It is said 
that at times the seals will “sing,” raising their voices 
together. I have never had the good fortune to hear more 
than a single seal utter a sad moan, but Mr. D. Robertson, 
the owner of that wild life paradise, the island of Eynhallow in 
the Orkneys, says in his “ Notes from a Bird Sanctuary,” 
p. 63: “ The calling or ‘singing’ of the seals is a familiar 
summer sound on Eynhallow. I always remember a fine 
Sunday evening early one July when I saw a herd of at least 
a hundred seals lying on these rocks. All at once they all 
began to sing together, and I have never heard anything 
more strangely beautiful than their music. Their voices varied 
from a deep bass to a high, clear tenor, and as their song 
swelled and fell and swelled again, it was easy to fancy the 
old monks had suffered a sea change and had returned to 
chant their vesper hymns on their well-loved Holy Isle.” 

I have seen the seals of Eynhallow, the Holy Isle of the 
monks of old, upwards of a hundred of them, lying in their 
ranks on the shelving rocks, but they did not sing for me; 
instead, when I startled them by a careless movement, they 
shot headlong into the sea, diving with a noise like that of 
many big rocks falling in. 

The grey seal is a mixture of extreme caution and wariness 
tempered by an insatiable curiosity. When the Grassholm 
seals caught a glimpse of me and dived in headlong alarm, 
they had to come up again and stare in wide-eyed curiosity, 
though it was to again snort and throw themselves headlong 
into the depths. Later, as I walked along the shelving 
western shore of the island, parties of seals watched and 
followed me from a safe distance. They were full of enquiry, 
though ever ready to dive, going down with a smack of the 
hind flippers that echoed among the rocks. 

A seal can dive quietly enough when it wishes, as I realised 
when watching one fishing off the rocks of Skokholm Island. 
I think it must have been in search of ling, a fish common on 
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these rocky coasts, for it was working near in under the 
cliff. It was 3.32 when I first spied it, and 4.55 when I had to 
leave my post, yet the seal was still hard at work. During 
the hour and a half that I watched it, it made eleven dives, 
the average duration of which was 5 mins. 58 secs., the longest 
being 7 mins. and the shortest 5 mins., with intervals of 
1 min. 30 secs.—shortest interval 1 min., longest 2 mins. It 
was curious the way the seal worked. It would rest quietly 
on the surface, ere diving nose down straight to the bottom, 
or rather presumed bottom, for it disappeared from sight. 
In five minutes it rose again, coming up nose first, rising quite 
straight on end to emerge at the precise spot where it went 
down. Again and again it did this, and it was weird to see 
it come up like a Jack-in-box. I took careful bearings from 
the rocks, and the variation in its position was but slight. 
It never brought a fish up with it, but doubtless it ate them 
below. 

The fishermen hate the seals, which are certainly efficient 
competitors and creatures of appetite in keeping with their 
considerable bulk, but when the myriads of birds that live 
upon fish are considered, when the teeming life of the sea is 
considered, what difference do a few seals more or less make ? 
They are but another of the factors that keep the adjustment 
of life in salt waters nicely balanced, those waters which are 
of such amazing fertility and produce such a wealth of food 
for bird, beast and man. 

Returning to the grey seal and its peculiarities, not the 
least strange of these is the season at which it produces its 
young, which, as already hinted, make their entry into the 
world when the autumn storms are at their wildest and worst. 
In one way this is a safeguard, for it prevents human foes 
from molesting the babies on their islands girt by furious 
seas or in their cavern nurseries, but sometimes it leads to 
their destruction. On a visit to Ramsey Island after a severe 
October storm, I saw the bodies of three small seals dead on 
the shore. All three were in the white silky coat which is 
the juvenile grey seal’s first wear. While in this garb the 
pup is reluctant to enter the water. It stays high and dry 
in some sheltered nook, where its mother returns to and tends 
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it. But so soon as it has shed its first jacket and assumed 
the iron-grey dappled velvet coat it will follow her freely 
into the sea ; indeed, it will do so earlier if frightened, as by 
inquisitive persons staring at it. 

Poor little seals! How upset they become when they find a 
strange being between them and the ocean. They snort in an 
awe-inspiring manner and try to make off, heaving, bumping 
and caterpillaring themselves away seawards. And great is 
their distress if their retreat is hindered. I remember one 
big youngster—it was on a November day on Skomer—whose 
progress I checked by grabbing him by the hind flippers, 
when my companion helped me and we dragged him back 
so that I might take a photograph. Poor youngster! Despite 
his size and bulk he wept like a child, the tears coursing 
down his face and making wet furrows in the velvet of his 
fur, for the seal is one of the few creatures that shares with 
man the ability to cry when upset. However, his feelings 
were harrowed for but a few brief moments, and then away 
he went to the sea. 

This episode took place in November, and the pup could 
not have been less than six weeks old, so it must have been 
born in September, which I am inclined to believe is the time 
when the majority of young grey seals are born upon the 
Welsh coast, though it is said that October is more usual in 
the north—that is, in the Hebrides and the Orkneys and 
Shetlands. 

But whenever and wherever born, young grey seals are 
fascinating creatures, though not more so than their parents, 
which in their beautiful adaptation to the needs of their exist- 
ence, in their intelligence and interesting ways, are among 
the most engaging of the larger mammals of Great Britain. 


FRANCES PITT. 
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RUSSIA AND THE NEGRO 


Two Negroes have recently returned as Soviet propagandists 
to the Guianas, British and Dutch, and are agitating for 
violent changes in the social order of their homelands. Their 
methods of operation and the response they have so far 
received from their respective communities may be worth a 
moment’s consideration, for similar problems are certain to 
confront other colonial administrations sooner or later. 
Russian endeavour to gain the sympathy of workers and 
subject peoples is world-wide. 

On January 9 last year, Hubert Critchlow, just fresh from 
a tour of Holland, Germany and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics at the expense of the International Federation of 
Labour, delivered to a crowd in the Georgetown City Hall his 
impressions of that tour. The writer, anxious to learn how 
his mind had reacted to Bolshevist teaching, battled his way 
through the crowd which had overflowed from the hall, 
congesting the entrances and stairways, and was granted a 
seat among them by pressmen. Backed on the platform by 
friends and members of the Labour Union, of which he is 
secretary, a man of average height, thick-set, with round face 
and close-cropped curly hair, was swaying the sea of dark 
faces before him with glowing accounts of life in the U.S.S.R. 

‘““ How many of you here,” he was saying, as I took my 
seat, ‘* will go home to-night to listen to your radio! Well, 
even the prisoners in Russia have radios in their cells. You 
see, you ain’t even as well off as the prisoners in Russia !”’ 

The audience shouted their applause. He waved for 
silence, then continued a rambling discourse of over an hour, 
which he concluded with the words :— 

“IT am going to lead you, and in six months’ time I will 
either be put in gaol or the country will be changed !” 

Up to the time of writing, however, his hopes neither way 
have been realised. He is not getting the support he had 
anticipated—the reason for which we will in a moment 
examine. 
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A. De Kom, after an absence of about 15 years, arrived 
in Parimaribo, and sought to incite the coloured community to 
rebel. The Government kept eyes on him. His efforts 
proving fruitless, he turned his attention to the East Indians 
and Javanese, of whom there are large colonies in Surinam. 
His influence spread among them like a forest fire, and 
hundreds every day flocked to his office. They called him a 
Second Ghandi. The police then tried to prevent the people 
visiting De Kom, but were unsuccessful. The number of 
followers grew at an alarming rate. Within a few days the 
crowds to see him had grown so large that the Dutch officials 
thought it best to detail soldiers to keep guard. 

Then on January 31 there was a general commotion in 
Parimaribo. Groceries and other business places bolted their 
doors and barricaded their show windows. From mouth to 
mouth the wild rumour passed : “‘ De Kom, the Communist, is 
putting on a riot!” Terrified parents ran to the schools and 
carried away their children. However, after hours of breath- 
less waiting, nothing happened. Business places essayed to 
re-open their doors, but were prepared, at the slightest sign, to 
close them again. Then it was learnt that De Kom had been 
merely taking down the names and addresses of followers, at 
the conclusion of which he had said :— 

‘“‘'The day I am in need of you, all of you must come ; then 
we shall stand shoulder to shoulder, then a change shall come, 
and those who oppress us, we shall oppress.” 

The subject races of the Guianas are in no way oppressed. 
Indeed, there are few countries in the world where such 
equality of opportunity is offered alike to Europeans and to 
men of colour. The barriers to progress are illiteracy and 
inefficiency. The coloured and Negro population, having been 
in direct contact with Western ideas for a longer period than 
recently introduced illiterate Asiatics, have attained standards 
of culture and education which, on the average, compare 
favourably with those corresponding classes in some European 
communities. This is borne out by the fact that both Critch- 
low and De Kom failed in their attempts to arouse the coloured 
population. Yet, during the period of slavery and for some 
time after Emancipation, uprisings had not been uncommon. 
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The greatest of these, in the annals of both British Guiana and 
Surinam, was the Berbice Slave Insurrection of 1763, which 
was the mighty outbreak of the long bottled-up anger and 
revenge of an uncivilised mass, after suffering many years 
maltreatment and injustice. 

In their slave population the Dutch of Guiana were 
presented with a different problem from that which con- 
fronted their brethren in the Cape in the Hottentots and Bush- 
men. The slaves were part of the social system, and could 
not be as easily pushed aside. Then, their superior numerical 
strength was composed chiefly of men who were generally 
the sturdiest members of the tribes from which they had been 
procured. The rebel leaders, it was estimated, had at their 
command during the insurrection some 3,000 chosen warriors, 
already skilled in warfare. When these slaves, reinforced by 
recent cargoes of slaveships, combined and rose to a man 
against their Dutch masters they nearly drove the whites out 
of the country. As van Hoogenheim, the then Governor of 
Berbice, stated in his journal :— 

“It was clearly to be seen that they had collected all their 
forces so as to exterminate us straight away.” 

Warships, summoned from St. Eustatius, were able to 
repulse the numerous attacks on the little fort in which the 
Governor, his officials and their families were huddled. The 
rebellion was put down by firm measures, but resulted eventu- 
ally in legal enactments which alleviated to a certain degree 
the lot of the slaves, but the essential improvement in the 
condition of the slaves, their better care and feeding, the 
granting to them of certain social rights, and the advancement 
of their education were only carried out, and in the face of 
much opposition, by the British when we acquired the country. 

Miscegenation, under Dutch, French and British, also 
played some part in lowering racial differences. Many of the 
planters had their coloured offspring educated in Europe, and 
granted to them many of the advantages of legitimate children. 

To-day there is no race prejudice in Guiana. The only 
barriers are of individuals against individuals as are found in 
most communities. There are no enactments against travel- 
ling in trains or walking in certain streets, no barriers in the 
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Public Service, none against inter-marriage. Yet, the per- 
centage of mixed unions is comparatively small. Like greets 
like on the same social plane. The resulting interaction of 
minds breaks down any prejudices physical differences may 
tend to produce. 

This explains why the agitator De Kom had to resort to 
the East Indians and Javanese. Having a greater percentage 
of illiterates than any other sections of the community, they 
were quickly susceptible to specious arguments and incorrect 
information. 

The different methods Dutch and British administrations 
adopted in dealing with the same problem doubtless also 
influenced the varying trend of events in their respective 
colonies. While the Surinam Government resorted to mea- 
sures of repression, the Government of British Guiana allowed 
Critchlow the full ventilation of his views, but increased the 
dinner doles to the unemployed. With the guarantee of at 
least one good meal a day, the labourer of British Guiana has 
not thought it worth his while to revolt. Education and the 
dole have defeated the Soviet. 

Since this article was written street rioting has taken place 
in Parimaribo and has had to be suppressed by firm methods. 


Guy E. L. DE WEEVER. 
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JUSTICE OR POLITICS ? 


To THE Epiror or The National Review. 


Sir,—So many good citizens seem perplexed by the 
doings of Parliament between February 5 and 13 that you 
may be willing to spare a few pages for this attempt to 
annotate some aspects of them. 

What the Unemployment Assistance Board’s officers 
started to do on January 7, and what the Government 
abandoned immediately and retrospectively when they passed 
the Unemployment Assistance (Temporary Provisions) Bill 
introduced on February 8, was nothing but what common 
sense and the most elementary notion of justice demands of 
every one of us who stops for a moment to think. The allow- 
ance paid to A. was to differ from the allowance paid to B. 
only if, and so far as, the need of A. exceeded the need of B., 
after the incomes of A. and B. had been brought into account. 
The incomes of A. and B. were to be the whole income of the 
household of which they respectively formed part. It was 
obvious that in three respects uncertainty would arise, viz. : 
(1) Rent. If the whole of the actual rent were considered a 
need, a danger arose of unduly subsidizing landlords out 
of national taxation. This was dealt with by a very ingenious 
sliding scale which should work well when the politicians can 
at last, if ever, be cajoled into keeping their harpy hands 
away from this question. (2) The amount which it was 
reasonable to expect that the earning members of the house- 
hold should contribute from their earnings (or income) to the 
common stock. The Regulation was drafted so as to give 
full scope to all the claims made by Labour in this connection, 
even in opposition. Labour has always endorsed the prin- 
ciple, but asked that the contribution should be specified 
precisely and that the closer the blood-tie of the household 
member the more he should pay, and vice versa. (3) The 
amount of “spending money ”’ the taxpayers ought to give 
to the unemployed person, and the amount the earning 
member should retain for his own use when making his con- 
tribution to the household income. When Sir F. Gowland 
Hopkins, Sir Humphry Rolleston and their friends stipulated 
for a scale of unemployment assistance which should guarantee 
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the adequate nutrition of the families of the unemployed, 
they stated that provision must be made for these “ neces- 
sities of civilization.”” These are certain to be purchased and, 
if not allowed for, the weaker members, mother and 
dependent children, will go short of food. 

All this had been fully, meticulously, provided for in the 
Regulations. Nobody pretends otherwise. Nor can anyone 
allege that the basic allowance is inadequate. Taking the 
usual example, man, wife and two children, aged 8 and 11, 
it is 32s. 6d. (if children aged 5 and under 5 30s. 6d.) assuming 
a rent of 7s. 6d. If the rent exceeds that figure the allowance 
is raised proportionately. In 1924, with the cost of living 
over 170, the Labour Government said that the 27s. a week 
they were granting for man, wife and two children was 
“enough to keep any honest man off the Poor Law.” The 
cost of living is now 144 (food only 123). Thus the Board 
gives 3s. 6d. or 5s. 6d. more than Labour gave, and of purchases 
30 or 40 per cent. more food, etc., than it did when Labour 
gave it. No one can pretend that there is not a substantial 
margin here beyond what is actually needed to preserve 
health and bodily comfort. Since July, 1934, unemployment 
benefit has been 30s. for man, wife and two children. Mr. 
Morrison’s scale in London Public Assistance 25s. plus rent, 
rent being ellowed up to 5s. for one room, 8s. 6d. for two, 
is exactly the same as the Board’s scale. The fact is that the 
Board’s scale was designed, and conscientiously, to “ take 
Labour’s breath away.” What responsible trade unionists 
said when they saw it was “‘ Not too bad,” the highest praise 
in their vocabulary. 

Again, the Board’s provision is a one hundred per cent. 
application of Sccialism as defined by Marx, Bernard Shaw 
and all the rest, ‘from all (i.e., of course the income tax 
payers) according to means, to all according to need.” Mr. 
Greenwood now proposes to abolish the calculation of house- 
hold needs !—a direct recantation of the central article of 
his creed, and, in practice, the re-establishment of gross and 
glaring injustice as between man and man. 

Why, then, has the Board been attacked, and why has 
the Government not produced the unassailable defence in 
its possession ? Jor two reasons, viz. :— 

(1) The manner in which the Local Authorities were 
administering transitional payments down to January 6 was, 
as Mr. Kenneth Lindsay described it in the House (Hansard, 
12.2.1935, col. 1819), “‘ absolutely absurd, unfair and in- 
equitable.” In his own constituency similar families were 
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having allowances differing by as much as 19s. a week, and he 
had ascertained that such discrepancies were quite usual. 
It was this application of common elementary justice to the 
distribution of the taxpayer’s money to the unemployed 
that the politicians have rejected and the Government has 
abandoned. 


It is rare indeed for Local Authorities to exhibit any 
scruples in making an unfair use of public money derived 
from outside sources. Any justice attempted in administering 
local funds is due to fear of electoral punishment. Once the 
money is raised elected persons are wont to apply it as seems 
good in their eyes. Two well-known examples of this must 
suffice. Once Parliament gave Mr. Lansbury and his Poplar 
friends power to charge outdoor relief to the Metropolitan 
Common Poor Fund; they spent, upon that single item, in 
six prosperous years, £3 millions over and above what they 
took from the Poplar ratepayers. They knew perfectly well 
they were taking much of that money out of the house- 
keeping budgets of millions of London mothers living in 
poorer localities than Poplar. Several of them were experts 
in administration and were perfectly aware of the cruel and 
shameless injustice of what they were doing. What did they 
do with the money taken so ruthlessly from the poor ?. What 
of the worthy Poplar burgess who got 36 pairs of boots 
from them in those halcyon years ? The only other example 
we will cite out of countless ones is that of the Manchester 
Central Library. One of the main causes of setting up the 
Board was Manchester’s plea that she could not afford a 
penny for her own unemployed. Manchester is now in the 
forefront of the assailants of the Board! All the while that 
Manchester was uttering the wails that led to the setting up 
of the Board she now attacks she was erecting on the most 
expensive site in the city a vast stone building de luxe to 
house a central library. Let us hope it contains a few 
elementary text-books upon the incidence of taxation and 
public finance ! 

Sheffield has been making a great disturbance. What 
is their administration like? At Sheffield Quarter Sessions 
on January 19, 1935, the Recorder stated: “‘ Men drawing 
full relief appear to be able to buy motor-cars and continue 
to draw full relief after they have bought their motor-cars.”’ 
By letting the Local Authorities back into the administration 
of this national money the Government are doing nothing 
but perpetuate what Mr. Lindsay so well describes as 
“absolutely absurd, unfair, and inequitable.” 
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(2) The psychological reaction of the individual recipient 
of maintenance from private or public funds, but especially 
public funds to the amount of that allowance, but much 
more to a reduction in that amount, is the most delicate, 
difficult and dangerous bit of social psychology in existence, 
and has been so as long as human records tell us anything 
about the human race. It extends all the way from Roman 
stoicism and quixotic generosity, through careless, apathetic 
indifference to hysterical indignation and grasping greed. 
It has always been one of the main items in the politician’s 
stock-in-trade to exploit these latter passions, and by his 
cynicisms to destroy the former. The present Government 
has had many lessons on the subject, but three outstanding 
ones, viz.: Invergordon, the Dockyards and County Durham. 
They have on their files information showing that if their 
officers had been given a chance to mediate in regard to the 
cuts there would have been no mutiny at Invergordon 
(and [?] no financial crisis in September, 1931). Had the 
Dockyard “ cuts ”’ not been mediated, Chatham, Portsmouth 
and Devonport would have been added to Invergordon. 

The Durham County Council refused to administer tran- 
sitional payments honestly and were suspended. They did 
their utmost to make the Commissioner’s work impossible 
until he got past them to the men themselves and to the Miners’ 
Lodges themselves. 'Then was seen the “‘ sweet reasonableness ” 
of the British wage-earner (even when, as in County Durham, 
he has been brought up a revolutionary by Bob Smillie and 
the Webbs), and the Commissioner had no more trouble. 
But the Government saw nothing: listened only to the 
pretendings of the local politicians and failed even to take 
the credit of their own man’s success ! 


_ 


January 7 was to see the Durham success extended 
throughout the country. Selected Civil Servants were to 
carry direct to the individual wage-earner a plain message of 
common justice between him and his fellows. Of course, 
the Local Authorities howled ! Of course, Labour swallowed 
every principle it has ever professed and joined in the 
braying! Why was the Government stampeded by such old, 
familiar, common, unoriginal rascality ? 

We offer, for what it is worth, a contribution to the 
clearing up of what we find a very real mystery. We have 
said the task of the Board’s officers is the most delicate that 
exists. It is by no means to be entrusted to amateurs. The 
Civil Service is a closed corporation. The 6,000 positions 
under the Board were all given to persons already inside. 
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But the Civil Service Commissioners have never yet made the 
slightest attempt to supply persons equipped for such terribly 
difficult and infinitely technical service as this is. The men 
and women of the fair standard of miscellaneous class-room 
education which the Commissioners require, but absolutely 
without technical equipment, and completely without aware- 
ness of the nature and existence of that technical equipment, 
have, in Mr. Stanley’s words (Hansard, 12.2.35, col. 1892), 
“done their very best, with great courtesy and patience, to 
carry out their duty.”” So would eleven gentlemen have done, 
if picked at random from a club in Pall Mall and ordered to 
meet the Arsenal. But their success would not have been 
conspicuous ! 

Across the Atlantic there is one thing, and one thing only, 
upon which Franklin Roosevelt has throughout insisted 
remorselessly in regard to the spending of his billions— 
every dollar must pass through the hands of officers trained 
in this most exacting of techniques ; and in every instance 
in which the available trained officers were insufficient the 
recruits have been packed off to receive instruction from the 
greatest masters of it the U.S.A. possesses. Nor is there any- 
thing stereotyped or narrowly academic involved. The 
literature of American interviewing technique in the work 
of assistance is among the finest expositions of a great subject 
the world contains. 

I remain, 
4, Manor Way, E.16. Your obedient Servant, 
February, 1935. J. C. PRINGLE. 


PACIFIST INACCURACY 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Str,—A book like Sir Norman Angell’s Preface to Peace 
must unavoidably contain a good deal of controversial 
matter, but I hardly think the reader is too exacting who 
insists on the author correctly stating historical facts. Now, 
regarding Great Britain’s entry in the Great War, I find 
these statements: ‘“‘ We argued: Germany’s victory over 
the French would make her so preponderant that in any 
dispute we should simply be at her mercy, in a position of 
complete defencelessness, having no means of effective 
resistance, no means of defending our national rights. Our 
rights would be at the mercy of her judgment, not ours. 
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She might, of course, use her preponderance of power well ; 
but then she might not. If it is asked what we were defending 
when we declared war on Germany, the short answer is that 
we were defending the right to have any defence at all. That 
is the true story of the war. The rest—the Belgian Treaty, 
the question of who mobilised first, and so forth—is largely 
irrelevant,” etc., etc. (pp. 132 and 133). And further on I 
read: ‘ Britain was pledged under the Belgian Treaty to 
resist violation of Belgian neutrality. But up to the very 
last moment Germany did not know whether by keeping out 
of Belgium she would keep Britain out of the war” (p. 139). 


With your leave, Sir, I should like to point out that both 
these statements are incorrect. What would have happened 
if Germany had invaded France only on the Eastern frontier, 
as in 1870, belongs to the realms of fantasy and can have no 
real interest for us now, no more than it had in 1914, as 
Great Britain and France were not bound by a treaty of 
mutual defence. But it is a fact that when Germany made 
her attack through Belgium, this country was bound to 
defend Belgium, just as much as any one of us is bound to 
pay his household bills. The Treaty of 1839 obliged Great 
Britain, France and Russia (and Austria) to come to Belgium’s 
aid, that is, to declare war on the German Empire, the 
successor to the treaty rights and obligations of Prussia. 
That this aid was given by sending an expeditionary force 
to France and not to Belgium was due to strategic considera- 
tions, but the fact remains that Great Britain was legally 
obliged to come to the aid of Belgium, and for this reason 
declared war on Germany. If we bear in mind these facts 
—which too many people nowadays appear to ignore or to 
have forgotten—it speaks volumes for the insight in inter- 
national affairs of the statesmen who at the time were at 
the head of affairs in this country and for the high value they 
set on England’s honour, that the Cabinet, after the invasion 
of Belgium became known, had to vote in order to decide 
whether England would fulfil its bounden duty towards 
Belgium or consider the Treaty of ’39 as a mere scrap of 
paper as the Germans and the Austrians did, and that two 
prominent members of the Government even preferred to 
resign rather than be a party to Great Britain doing its 
duty. 

The second statement, closely connected with the first, 
is equally beside the mark. The author says Germany did 
not know (‘‘ up to the very last moment’) whether England 
would remain neutral if Belgium were not attacked. But 
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this consideration did not arise. Not only that Germany 
in her offer to England in order to secure this country’s 
neutrality in her intended war, of course, never mentioned 
the invasion of Belgium, but this invasion had long ago been 
decided upon, was an integral part of the German plan of 
campaign. What Germany wanted to attain in 1914 was 
to secure Great Britain’s neutrality notwithstanding the 
invasion of Belgium. Of course, Germany knew, as the 
author rightly remarks, that England was pledged to defend 
Belgium’s neutrality, but she reckoncd on her many years’ 
propaganda, on her enormous influence in high quarters, 
and on the probable outbreak of civil war in Northern Ireland, 
to render Great Britain unwilling and/or unable to redeem 
her pledge. It was the failure of this plan which caused the 
disappointment and the excitement of the German Chancellor 
in his last interview with Sir Edward Goschen. The considera- 
tion of what Great Britain would do if Germany left Belgium 
alone, did and could not then arise in German minds. 

It cannot be very difficult to theorise about the lessons of 
history if one first fashions history to suit the theory, but I 
hardly think this can enhance the value of the theory. For 
this reason I, for one, cannot attach great importance to Sir 
Norman’s teaching. He calls his book: “‘ A Guide for the 
Plain Man”; I am a plain man myself, very much so, but 
when I require a guide ] prefer one who does not, from 
prejudice or ignorance, take wrong turnings. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A. FE. Buss, 
Doctor of Law (Leyden), formerly 
Counsellor to the Netherlands Ministry of 
Justice. 


Hatch Beauchamp, 
Taunton. 


DANGER TO SOUTH AFRICA 


To THE Epritor oF The National Review 


Srr,—In your issue of September you were good enough 
to publish a letter of mine, re the situation in the Union of 
South Africa, and perhaps many of your readers considered 
it the letter of an alarmist, but even an alarmist could not 
have anticipated the frantic haste of the two Generals, our 
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South African leaders, in their endeavours to remove the 
last few ties that protect the interests of those British, Dutch 
and native people who wish the Union to remain an integral 
part of the British Empire. 


Let us consider two of the points touched upon in my 
letter of April 22nd, posted prior to General Hertzog’s 
suggestion to take over the Native Territories. Firstly, we 
have Generals Hertzog and Smuts pressing for the handing 
over of these territories and General Smuts’ veiled threat that 
if this is not granted his Government may be compelled to 
treat them as foreign countries ! 


The second point I raised was Simonstown, and what do 


we find? A statement has been issued that Simonstown is 
to be fortified and garrisoned by Union troops, and made part 


of a great defensive scheme. The Belgians may well smile — 


at the Union’s professed fear of invasion by natives of the 
north. 


Now, Mr. Editor, if the aims of the two Generals are 
successful, where does South Africa, as a part of the Empire, 
stand ? South-West Africa to be ruled as a fifth Province 
of the Union, the Native Territories taken over, Simonstown 
fortified, and the Arsenal commanded by the guns of Union 
troops. All this power is to be placed in the hands of a 
government which can, and probably will, declare a Republic 
—a bare majority in Parliament can bring it about. Such 
a Republic will, if they get all they are demanding, include 
all territories South of Rhodesia. Britain would not have a 
single port south of the mandated territory of Tanganyika 
from which her ships could defend one of the world’s most 
important trade routes. The Rhodesias would be cut off, 
and any troops needed for their defence would have to pass 
through Tanganyika. 


Is history, for a third time, about to repeat itself? 
America was lost to England through the blind faith of those 
who thought the Colonists of America would never break 
away. The blind faith of those responsible at Kabul cost 
us an army, and might easily have lost us India. Many of 
us out here think that the same blind faith is going to lose 
South Africa to the Empire. 


This Status Bill legislation, and Fusion, is one of the most 
gigantic bluffs of South African history, and because the 
bulk of the people are misled by the press from which we 
have a right to expect the truth, we can look for very little 
help here, and can only hope that those at home may give 
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some thought to affairs in South Africa, and not be led by 
blind, if generous, enthusiasm into believing all that is put 
before them. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
43, Bathurst Street, H. ©. SrrickLanD. 
Grahamstown, 
South Africa. 

January llth, 1935. 

[The speech of Mr. Pirow, Minister of Defence, on February 7, has made 
it clear, even to the unthinking, that the present Government of the Union 


of South Africa has no intention of co-operating with the British Empire 
in matters of defence.—Ep. N.R.] 


THE EROSION OF THE EMPIRE 


To THE EprTror or The National Review 


Str,—About ten years ago a Socialist Peer is reported to 
have said “ I am glad that the British Empire is being broken 
up”; the events of the last ten years must indeed be a source 
of great gratification to this noble lord. South Ireland has 
practically obtained ‘‘ complete independence” and is only 
waiting a favourable opportunity to make it a fait accomplt. 
India, if the Socialists can manage it, will be on a fair way 
to follow Ireland. In Malta, Ceylon, Egypt, Iraq our national 
prestige has been diminished. 

This lamentable tendency is further displayed by the 
substitution of Governor-General for Viceroy as in Ireland— 
‘““Commonwealth of Nations” for “The British Empire ”— 
the separate allocation of seats in the League of Nations to 
the Dominions as individual nations—the South African 
status decision—-and to supplement all this, our humiliating 
position in the air. 

With this miserable array all pointing to the “‘ break-up ”’ 
of the British Empire in accordance with the wishes of this 
noble peer—can there be any wonder that some of the more 
thoroughly ‘ disgruntled ”’ Imperialists (who are so misguided 
as to love their country and wish to see her strong) are 
tentatively casting “ sheep’s eyes’ on the rapidly increasing 
new party—the Fascists—whose strong patriotic policy of 
“ Britain First’ cannot but attract them. 


Minden, Brackendale Road, Yours, etc. 
Camberley. W. R. J. Eis 
February, 1935. (Major). 
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PLAYING THE GAME 


To THE EpriTor or 7T'he National Review 


Srr,—Articles which you publish suggest that you take ¢ 
an interest in games. It may therefore be possible to 
devote some space in your columns for the purpose of paying 
a tribute to the skill and enterprise of the English team of | 
women cricketers now on tour in this country. Recently, 
for reasons upon which I need not enlarge, a doubt has 
arisen whether to count the game beyond the prize has not 
become an outworn superstition. The visit of these girls to 
our shores has shown that the answer is in the negative. 
As cricket has done more for this country than all the speeches 
of politicians, this is a useful contribution. After the dreary 
experience of watching runs being laboriously collected at the 
rate of 20 per hour on a perfect wicket, a reversion to the 
village-green type of cricket is a pleasing contrast. The end ‘ 
in view is to play a game, as distinct from taking part in a 
Test match, an expression which the captain of the team 
has very wisely repudiated as applicable to their activities. § 
Nor must it be supposed that their opposite numbers, the 
local representatives, have failed to do their part in carrying 
on this good work. In the recent match against New South 
Wales, their captain set a good example by a sporting 
declaration which enabled her opponents to win the match 
in the last over by scoring 57 runs in half an hour. What is | 
even more surprising and praiseworthy in this age of com- 
mercialised sport is that these girls paid their own travelling 
expenses to this country. Their great personal popularity 
must be gratifying to their selectors. 

I am, etc., 
C. E. WEIGALL. 

Sydney. 

December 28th, 1934. 


A coloured print has been published (17 in. by 10 in.) of the humorous 
drawing by Mr. H. M. Bateman, used by Messrs. Howard & Sons, Ltd., 
Ilford (1/-), to advertise their Aspirin Tablets. The chemist’s jars and con- 
tainers are made to express their amusement or disdain of the ‘“‘ man who 
doubted ’’—not the least amusing is the effect on the bust of Galen. 
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LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


GREAT BRITAIN, as holders of the Davis Cup, will not come 
actively into the International Lawn Tennis arena until 
next July, when the challengers of our present supremacy, 
having emerged from their combat with other nations, will 
endeavour to wrest the much-coveted trophy which we gained 
in 1933. 

Karly this year, however, Sir Samuel Hoare, President of 
the English L.T.A., presided over the draw for this year’s 
competition, which planned out as follows :— 


EUROPEAN ZONE. AMERICAN ZONE. 
Poland 
South North 
Africa 
Czecho- } 
Slovakia |........ Deeaed China 
Jugo-Slavia US.A. 
ee Crees —_ J Mexico = 
Holland } J f Cuba } \ 
New Zealand ) France } natels South 
Australia 
Germany \.... | ae Cee eres 
Italy } Uruguay } J 


There can be no doubt at all that the United States will 
come through the comparative small field in the American 
Zone, and will then have the task of meeting the winners of 
the European Zone. The draw for this latter zone is some- 
what one-sided, with the majority of the strong nations 
bunched together in the lower half. Australia seem on paper 
to be the most likely winners. Their first round match against 
New Zealand should give them a satisfactory preliminary 
canter before they are called upon to tackle the more formid- 
able French opposition. At the moment, France lacks an 
absolutely first-class singles exponent, and with her wonderful 
doubles pair, Mm. Borotra and Brugnon, quite definitely on 
the decline, she is not likely to jeopardise the chances of the 
Australian team. 

Once through this round, Australia will meet either Ger- 
many or Italy, and as the outstanding player in the Italian- 
German tie is G. von Cramm, the famous German holder 
of the French Hard Courts Championship, the odds are in 
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favour of his side securing a narrow victory against the 
Italians. von Cramm is still rather an unknown quantity, 
for last summer, when he had reached the last sixteen in the 
All-England Championships, he became one of the unlucky 
victims of the mysterious ““ Wimbledon throat,” and did not 
really do himself justice. On the Continent he is recognised 
as an exceptionally fine player, and a duel between him and 
Jack Crawford should provide a mammoth struggle. 

In the top half of the draw, South Africa, Japan and 
Czecho-Slovakia are all possibles for the final, but the chances 
of any one of these three countries lowering the Australian 
colours are extremely remote. Messrs. Crawford, McGrath, 
Quist and Turnbull are a splendid and deservedly popular 
team, and there cannot be the slightest doubt that if they 
win the European Zone, they will fight every point against 
the United States in the Inter-Zone Final. But July is a 
very long way off still, and contemplation of the Davis Cup 
Challenge Round naturally turns one’s thoughts to the vexed 
and by no means new problem of amateurism in lawn tennis. 

Tn their circular letter to all the Lawn Tennis Associations, 
the Czecho-Slovakian Lawn Tennis Association make no bones 
about the growing concern which they feel at the increasing 
number of leading lawn tennis players who are abandoning 
their amateur status and joining the professional ranks. 
They feel that the time has come when more tolerant rules 
should be made, in an endeavour to stem the tide towards 
professionalism, and keep the control of the game in amateur 
hands. Undoubtedly, they say, if each and every leading 
player with a box-office attraction joins the professional 
troupe, gate money, the chief source of income for the amateur 
associations, will pass into other hands—into the pockets of 
the professionals. 

The British view is naturally the centre of attention. 
Are we going over the edge of the precipice ? If Perry and 
Austin fall for one of the many tempting offers, then good-bye 
to the Davis Cup. It is not therefore surprising that the 
shepherds who watch over our amateur flock should feel no 
small anxiety at the possible departure of their two most 
important and, indeed, quite irreplaceable members. The 
first move by Britain has been to promise support for the 
proposition from Czecho-Slovakia, that the ban against 
amateurs making films for financial remuneration should be 
abolished. 

There can be no doubt that the destiny of the Davis Cup, 
so far as Great Britain is concerned, depends on the immediate 
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future of F. J. Perry and H. W. Austin. The former is said 
to have received offers of enormous sums of money if he will 
join up with Tilden and also make a series of instructional 
films. No one could really blame him were he to accept. 
Austin also has had many tempting propositions placed 
before him. 


It is, of course, hardly possible for this perennial question 
to be settled as a matter of principle, for it is asking too much 
to expect any country to be able to dismiss from its mind the 
effect any new rule, or absence of rule, may have on its own 
leading players. Even beyond this, can the matter of 
amateurism really be regarded as one of principle at all ? 
When the present-day position is fairly faced, are not the 
amateur rules merely expediencies, and is not the problem 
where to draw the line? Amateur definitions do no more 
than decide who shall and who shall not be allowed to com- 
pete in competitions subject to the control of any particular 
national or international governing body of sport. There is 
nothing either sacrosanct or indeed logical about any amateur 
definition, and the sooner the attempt to act upon a principle 
which may have existed fifty years ago, but certainly does 
not exist to-day, is abandoned, the better. 


If amateurs are permitted to make lawn tennis films for 
payment, then they are capitalising their prowess and reputa- 
tion as lawn tennis players. They are not doing more so 
than those who represent sports firms and travel round to 
tournaments, advertising the wares of their respective firms ; 
or those who write on lawn tennis and illustrate their works 
with action photographs. The method by which a great lawn 
tennis player’s knowledge is communicated to the public, 
and this is the bone of contention, cannot surely be a logical 
test as a matter of principle. Under the existing rules an 
amateur may write a book which may give instruction to 
hundreds of people; but if he were to read extracts of his 
book to an audience of a couple of hundred of the same 
people, who brought the book with them in order to follow 
the diagrams, he would no longer remain an amateur. The 
only possible distinction between making a “talkie ”’ lawn 
tennis film, and writing a best seller, is the amount of remunera- 
tion which the player may ultimately receive. There is no 
question of principle, it is merely one of expediency. In 
other words, the real question is this: What rules do we 
wish to enforce in the best interests of the game of lawn 
tennis ? Let us leave logic alone, and treat the matter, not 
as one of theory, but of twentieth-century practice. 
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France and the U.S.A. are reputed to have no sympathy 
with the new move. The French say quite openly that to 
pass such a resolution would benefit one country and one 
player—namely, Great Britain and F. J. Perry. The U.S.A. 
are clearly of opinion that if Perry can make £2,000, say, 
out of a lawn tennis film, and remain an amateur, then they 
would consider Tilden, Vines, Lott and Stoefen in the same 
category, and they might as well be reinstated. 

What will happen to the Czecho-Slovakian proposal it is 
impossible to say, but whatever happens to it, the problem 
will still remain unsolved, and it is doubtful if anything will 
ever solve it. An “open” tournament in which the pro- 
fessionals could compete against the amateurs, would not of 
itself seriously effect the finances of the amateur governing 
bodies, but would the professionals be content with having 
their fingers in only one pie? It is fairly safe to say that 
they would not, especially as many of them have only recently 
given up the amateur game, and have tasted the flavour of the 
pies at Wimbledon or Forest Hills. 

If the International Federation sanctions one “ open” 
tournament per year, the matter would hardly stop there, 
and before many years are past, the amateur game, as we 
know it, might well be ruined. It would indeed be a drastic 
step to take, and the governing bodies would be well advised 
to look a very long way ahead before this apparently small 
step is taken. When all is said and done, the truth of the 
matter is that the large “‘ gates ”’ at Wimbledon and elsewhere 
provide money which goes back into the game itself, whereas 
in professional lawn tennis proper it goes into the pockets of 
the promoters and players. Whatever steps are taken, 
should be taken, therefore, in the interest of the game itself 
and the thousands of people who play it. 


KATHLEEN GODFREE. 
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A RAIN 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months, the indications at present are :— 


(a) 


(6) 


That over the British Islands as a whole the rainfall, 
as compared with the seasonal average, will be in 
excess of the normal amount. 

That this expected excess will be due to more pre- 
cipitation than usual in the West and S.W. of the 
British Isles. 


Considering the individual months, the indications at 
present are :— 


(c) 


(d) 


That during March the departures from normal con- 
ditions of rainfall will be slight. 

That during April Ireland and most of England will 
record an excess of rain, the excess increasing towards 
the extreme 8.W. of England and bringing about an 
excess of rain for the British Isles as a whole. 

That in the 8.W. of England the total rainfall during 
April and May will be considerably above the average 
for those months. 

That during May the total precipitation over the 
British Isles will be near the average amount. 

That in the 8.E. and East of England the rainfall 
during May will be below the average, whilst in the 
S.W. of England and Wales it will be above the 
average. 

That in the London area and §.E. of England abnor- 
mally cold spells will recur during March, so that 
March will, on the whole, prove to be an unusually 
cold month. 


Note.—Last year’s total rainfall for the British Isles 
actually exceeded by 2 per cent. the average for the 35 years 
1881 to 1915. December, it seems, was the saving month ; 
official statistics tell us that the rainfall during December 
exceeded the average by 70 per cent. At the time of writing 
we can find no reasons to expect any general deficiency of 
rain before the summer solstice. As regards the second half 
of the year we do not at present propose to venture an opinion. 


DuNnBOYNE, 18.11.35. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
THE ENDLESS ADVENTURE 


THe ENDLESS ADVENTURE, by F. 8. Oliver. Vol. 3. Mac- 
millan. 10s. The lesson in politics so brilliantly conducted 
by the late F. 8. Oliver was cut short by death, and The 
Endless Adventure, to our great loss, has closed without an 
end. As readers of this last volume will see, the writer was 
compelled to break off his main topic—the study of Walpole’s 
administration; and the “ political testament ’’ which he 
began writing, in a brave race with the enemy, is only carried 
midway. Only a melancholy list of headings for chapters 
that nobody else will ever write so well remains to show 
what it might have been. Oliver chose to say that in this 
document ‘‘ the author, being pressed for time, throws a 
clumsy pontoon across the river of events, instead of building 
the series of bridges which originally he had planned.” 
Improvisation, in a sense, it may have been, yet it was 
anything but clumsy. Its aim is partly to reiterate his 
general view of politics, which was the subject of his introduc- 
tion to the whole work, and partly to survey, in the light of 
this view, the course of British politics from 1874 to the 
present day. The first part, setting forth the general view, 
was finally revised, but of the second part only two chapters, 
on Palmerston and Disraeli respectively, were left ready for 
printing. These are followed by a fragmentary chapter on 
Gladstone (1880-1885), which begins with the striking 
comment : 

“Gladstone seemed to combine the gravitas in demeanour of a 

Venetian Senator with the levity of judgment of a revivalist missioner.” 

and ends with the dramatic words :— 

“The old man’s game was supremely bold, and he played it at a 

pace that left the slower-minded politicians gasping.” 

The failing hand could write no more, but the incisiveness of 
the style shows that it was strength, not wit, that failed ; and 
no quotations could better illustrate the lesson on the 
historian’s art which, as an additional delight, opens this 
volume. 

“ History must be tense and closely knit, like a drama; it must 


have a beginning, a middle and an end, like a drama; it must keep 
strictly within certain boundaries, like a drama; it is more like a 
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drama than it is like any other kind of artistic creation. ... His 
(the historian’s) wisdom has little in common with the wisdom of the 
man-of-science and the philosopher. It is a very human wisdom, 
grim but kindly, which sorrows when high hopes are shattered, but 
rejoices when great purposes are achieved ; it finds a place even for 
laughter. But there is never any place in it for mercy ; for the historian 
is the humble servitor of Fate, and it is his duty to cry aloud the judg- 
ments that are written in the Book.” 


But the whole essay on history, with its distinction 
between the true historian and his lesser satellites, Smell- 
fungus, Dryasdust and Monkbarns, its acute remarks on a 
historian’s truth and its insistence on the austerity of his art, 
demands to be read and pondered entire. Indeed, in spite 
of its incompleteness, the whole book demands to be read 
entire, since any review can give but an inadequate account 
of its virtues. Oliver’s writing was pithy in matter, dramatic 
in narration, lucid in thought and delightful in style. He 
could be gay and severe, serious and derisive, with equal 
ease. He used the austere standards of a historian with the 
licence of an accomplished essayist. There is no place in 
his work where pleasure ends and instruction begins, for 
he knitted them into a close texture with profound human 
sympathy, a capacity for laughter and a passionate love of 
his country. 

Whether, in the last resort, he considered himself a 
historian or a commentator, he does not reveal. He says, 
for instance, that Machiavelli’s Discourses on Livy “is one 
of the most illuminating books ever written on the art of 
government and on the causes and consequences of certain 
events,” but that it is not itself history, just as, in another 
place, he says that his own book is not history ; whereas he 
contends that the historian is ill-advised “‘ when he trespasses 
(as he sometimes does) on the sphere of these reflectors and 
commentators ; for it is not his business to spin ingenious 
theories, and to occupy himself with philosophic disquisitions 
and speculations.” In The Endless Adventure, although he 
spins no ingenious theories, Oliver undoubtedly inculcates a 
theory of political action which is nearly akin to Machiavelli’s 
and has the same purpose—that of instructing men in the 
art of government. At the same time, its main topic is 
historical and the work of a true historian, whose peculiar 
task, as he remarks, “‘is to unravel human actions and 
motives—a matter of superlative difficulty—and, for the rest, 
to tell his story as simply as he can.”’ Therefore we had best 
call him a trespassing historian, whose digressions are as 
fascinating as his central course is convincing. This last 
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volume, of necessity, has a more discursive appearance than 
its predecessors. The introduction is followed by Books 
Eight and Nine which are ostensibly pure history, being 
concerned with Walpole’s new Parliament of 1735. Yet even 
these two books are full of illuminating trespasses and asides. 
One on the verdicts of general elections in this country and 
another on the art of choosing and dismissing subordinates 
occur almost immediately in Book Eight ; while Book 
Nine, which is almost entirely occupied with the charac- 
terization of some of Walpole’s contemporaries, notably 
Lord Chesterfield, contains a particularly acute digression on 
Bolingbrokians as a picturesque and not uncommon political 
type. Then, the first five sections of Book Ten, the “ political 
testament,” are pure commentary, the next two sections 
are brief summaries of particular historic moments (1851 and 
1874), the eighth is a trenchant aside on the success of 
Bismarck’s policy in 1870, and not till then does the author 
settle down to the survey of British politics that was to be 
carried up to the present. 

I may, therefore, be forgiven if I neglect the history for 
the commentary, as I did in regard to the second volume 
(‘ A Lesson in Politics,’ National Review, June, 1931). Even 
the characters of Chesterfield, Henry Fox, Polwarth, Lyttelton 
and the rest need no comment, except that they are just, 
incisive and entertaining. The two sections on Chesterfield 
are especially worth reading, for they clearly sum up his 
merits as a statesman and make a cogent plea for not judging 
his public life simply by his letters to his son. Yet those who 
pay attention to the drama of British politics being played 
before their eyes will get their chief entertainment and 
instruction from the discursive and purposely instructive 
side of this volume. So far as entertainment goes, no pages 
are more full of it than the section “‘ Concerning the Boling- 
broke Succession,” and nobody who has read it should 
henceforth have any difficulty in spotting a Bolingbrokian 
in real life. 

“The Bolingbrokian . . . is a very brilliant fellow who makes a 
great stir in the world. Like Prince Rupert, he shows to greatest 
advantage in attack ; but should he chance to win his way to a position 
of power, his glory will soon begin to fade. The reason for this is that 
his gifts—great as they are—seldom stand him in good stead when 
he takes command and tries to get things done. He is thirled to the 
belief that facts will yield to the efficacy of words ; he does not easily 
distinguish phantasms from realities ; and he treads by preference on 
air—on hot air—rather than on the solid earth. He can lead men 


part of the way with great eclat; but he can never lead them the 
whole way, because he knows not how to govern. ... The Boling 
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brokian, though he is a strong believer in the efficacy of words, delights 
in action. He is impatient, however, of the unexciting drudgery that 
should precede it. He tends to scamp the preliminaries, to shirk the 
tedium of protracted observation and the irksome task of making 
certain of his facts. He prefers to trust to a flair. ... He would be 
soaring before his preparations are complete; and when he tumbles 
from the upper air, it is always the same story; always—always— 
he has forgotten something ; and what he has forgotten is almost in- 
variably some common, obvious, unimportant-looking thing that an 
ordinary person, with his wits about him, would never have forgotten. 

. . . This capering up aloft is a fine show while it lasts, and sets people 

gaping. He may loop a good many loops before he crashes, may 

make a good many popular hits, may be rewarded with loud applause. 

His audacity produces for a time a heroic illusion, yet he never runs 

to the end what can truly be called a fortunate career—not even 

Gladstone, though he kept his popularity for half a century.” 

Of the five Bolingbrokians whom he names, Oliver briefly 
examines the careers of three, the enthusiastic Charles James 
Fox, the impulsive Canning and Gladstone, in such a way as 
to justify his final verdict on these men who, for all their 
vitality and audacity, left but few monuments behind them ; 
it is that “‘in the art of government they did not excel,” 
because “not one of them was a realist.’’ Here lies the 
whole gist of his “ political testament.” Politics, he insists, 
at all events in its higher walks, is the art of governing and 
knowing how to govern, that is, how “to build institutions, 
to wage wars, to guide, encourage and firmly hold a cabinet.” 
To understand the hard nature of facts and to grapple with 
them is, for him, the supreme virtue of a statesman. Even 
the grappling with facts done by what he calls the Common 
Politician he holds, as experience shows, to be more valuable 
and fruitful than the theorizing of professors and speculators. 
Oliver demands no other virtue in a statesman but the will 
and the power to govern, except patriotism, and with that 
quality he credits all politicians in the first section of his 
discourse. Of this he says: 


“The patriotism of the politician is a virtue partly of necessity ; 
for even the greatest statesman must swim with the main flow of 
national feeling. . . . The main stream of all nations which retain the 
vigour of life is Patriotism—that and nothing more ; a strong and 
permanent love of country; the instinct of the Hive, sagacious, 
undeliberate and fierce. This instinct moves the great statesman, 
owing to the superiority of his nature, even more passionately than it 
moves his fellow-countrymen.” 


Therefore the statesman’s inordinate desire for power 
must be excused him on the ground that without power he 
can get nothing done: “and power is not an occasional 
display of fireworks, but a very grim thing, which mounte- 
banks can rarely hold and handle.’’ Moreover, in order to 
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get power and keep it, “‘ a man must be prepared to do things 
which neither a punctilious country gentleman nor an honest 
trader could do in his private capacity without losing his 
self-respect. And equally hazardous to a man’s soul are the 
actions which Patriotism calls on him to perform for the 
salvation or advantage of his country.” From these words, 
omitting the trenchant section on the general uselessness in 
politics of theoretical advice, we come to the section on 
“The Morals of a Politician,” in which Oliver lays down 
without blenching, as he had laid down before, his view of 
politics as a career, albeit, “‘ the noblest that any man can 
choose,” governed by criterions different from those of private 
or commercial honour, in which a man may be faced with 
the dilemma of having to blacken his soul or ruin his country. 
The man who will not, or cannot, blacken his soul, should 
his country need it, he asserts, has no business in so important 
or perilous an activity: let him be an amiable country gentle- 
man or an incorruptible civil servant. There is no equivoca- 
tion of any sort in this assertion, no saving grace, no trans- 
cendental synthesis of antitheses. What Oliver believed he 
illustrated by his account of Bismarck’s diplomacy, by which 
France was tricked in 1870 into appearing as the aggressor 
in a struggle that was bound to lead to her moral defeat. 
In this account, entitled “ The rare and refreshing Fruits of 
Duplicity,” Oliver, as the common reader, agrees with the 
moralist that Bismarck committed “‘ an abominable crime ”’ ; 
but he asks any of his readers who are politicians whether, 
in Bismarck’s place, he could flinch from an abominable 
crime, and whether, if disaster to his country followed from 
having flinched on high moral grounds, he would have an 
easy conscience. He admits the uncomfortableness of the 
situation, with the words: “ Like old Michel de Montaigne 
I thank whatever gods there be, that the obscurity of my 
station has saved me from such tremendous decisions ! ”’ 
This uncompromising view of political morality is, of 
course, anathema to all theorists and idealists, since it admits 
of no theory and its swummum bonum is not ideal but practical 
and local. Oliver was well aware of this, but it caused him 
no distress. Not that he despised theorists or their activities 
without distinction, although the section on ‘‘ Professors and 
Rhetoricians ” might cause the unwary reader to think that 
he did. His view is probably more truly represented by his 
remark on the continuance of mid-Victorian middle class 
complacency in face of the thunderings of Carlyle and Ruskin : 


“This was the epoch in which people spoke of profits and the 
remuneration of capital with a kind of sacramental reverence. It is 
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true that a few cross-grained old men—Carlyle, Ruskin, and afterwards 
Matthew Arnold—expressed an opposite view very vehemently, and 
declared that the doctrine of devil-take-the-hindmost was no part of 
Christ’s teaching. These great and inspired writers, despite their 
heterodox opinions, were admired for their eloquence, and _ their 
‘ravings ’ (as the academic jackals called them) were received with the 
contemptuous indulgence which the English are so ready to pay to 
genius of a high but impractical order when it presumes to suggest 
the application of its principles to common life.”’ 


That he was great and inspired but unpractical was the 
best that Oliver could have said of any political theorist, 
while to the majority he would have denied greatness or 
inspiration. His main objection to the class was that in politics 
they draw red herrings across the trail, delay affairs of urgency 
with much talking, and think wrong through having no 
experience of government. ‘Though what he says is largely 
true, he perhaps exaggerates the unfruitfulness of theory in 
politics. Experience shows that all men, at some time in 
their lives, are influenced by a theoretical thinker, be it 
Aristotle, Kant, Mill or Marx, and the influence, if originally 
strong, never entirely disappears however much the experi- 
ence of practical life rubs off its bloom. Few politicians, 
perhaps only the greatest, deliberately disown all abstract 
idealism: it therefore makes some difference to politics 
whether the theory they have imbibed is good or bad. 

However, a much more interesting question is whether 
the ordinary unreflective man accepts Oliver’s theory of 
politics: and the plain answer, judging by the common 
indictments of politicians in conversation, is that he does 
not; otherwise the standards of private morality would not 
be so freely adduced in the discussion of political action. 
Oliver knew this also, for the whole aim of this book is precisely 
to make the ordinary man reflect. Such a man, at first blush, 
might well turn from Oliver’s doctrine as ugly and cynical: 
that is, he would object to it zsthetically and morally. Oliver 
does not deal with the zesthetic objection, nor was there any 
need to do so, for to call a fact ugly does not invalidate 
it as a fact. His answer to the moral objection is that 
this is realism, not cynicism—an attitude rooted in falsity— 
and that in this matter he invites the Englishman to be a 
realist. The argument that he puts before him is, in all 
essentials, contained in the following words : 

“The predominant aim of private morality is the perfecting of 
our own characters, while the predominant, and indeed the sole, aim 
of the morality of the Hive is the life and security of the Hive. In 


statecraft, therefore, when there is any clashing, the laws of the Hive 
ruthlessly override the laws of personal honour and virtue. But these 
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laws of the Hive are a hidden mystery ; they have never been promul- 

gated ; and we may suspect that, behind the screen, they are constantly 

altering their import in sympathy with changing circumstances.” 

There is, he asserts, no universal rule of conduct, nor 
ever has been, for a statesman: so that only under the 
unrevealed laws of the Hive can a politician be properly 
tried. Therefore, since these laws, by experience, seem to 
show that a good politician must cheat if he thinks that he 
can thereby save or benefit his country, it will be no defence 
for him to plead the innocence of his private life if it can 
be proved that he had failed to cheat, murder, or commit 
any other crime by which this country would have benefited. 
The best that an enlightened politician can plead is that, by 
the help of his class, general public opinion has eliminated 
certain crimes from those considered politically justifiable in 
the course of several centuries. But in the main, as Oliver’s 
apocryphal politician puts it in his apologia, the rules of the 
game are only to be observed if both sides observe them. 

“* We will keep to such rules as there are, for so long as our opponents 
do the same, but no longer. For we have ever in our minds what our 
easy-going fellow-countrymen are so apt to forget—that an unceasing 
and desperate struggle for existence—nation against nation—is forever 
going on; and that it is waged for the most part by very able men, 
underground, in the chanceries of the world. It has never been other- 
wise and, so far as we can see, it never will be otherwise ; for the nations 
of the world are like the wild creatures of the jungle and the veld, each 
one eternally on its guard against the others.” 

These are hard sayings, about which each man must 
make up his own mind, for it is very hard to controvert them 
on the ground of historical fact, to which Oliver appeals ; 
yet a man’s conclusion, whatever it be, has ultimately 
to be related to his view of the universe. How Oliver put 
that relation for himself is not revealed, so we can only take 
it as it stands. It is, in the strictest sense, a tragic view, for 
all realism is tragic. It means that a politician runs the risk 
of finding himself in a dilemma of which either solution may be 
abhorrent, without any possibility of compromise or blameless 
alternative—a classic situation of tragedy. It involves, to 
all intents and purposes, the Catholic conception of evil, as 
something real and ineradicable from all human activity, to 
conjure which away no purely human effort or ingenuity 
avails. And it shows, without any need for biographical 
research, that Oliver was not an Englishman, but of some 
more absolute a race, for to the average Englishman this 
view is repulsive, though he may do it lip-service in his 
prayers. The Englishman hates an absolute view, for to be 
absolute is to be without hope. His ingenuous hopefulness 
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and unquenchable ardour for adventure—some of our chief 
sources of strength and permanence as a nation—-make him 
turn, as a child turns, from any unpleasant finality. He 
wants a way out, and wants it so badly that he is always 
believing that he has found it in some happy compromise, 
some promising theory, some new departure, or in some 
pure fantasy. As I happen to know, a very interesting study 
of the modern English drama by an Italian, Professor Camillo 
Pellizzi, will be published in English translation this year 
by Messrs. Macmillan ; and, in studying our drama, Professor 
Pellizzi makes with great effect this very point, showing how 
deeply it is tinged with this English insistence on getting out 
of an unpleasant situation by compromise or by the suggestion 
of an alternative, from Shaw, who finds the alternative in a 
kind of social logic, to Barrie who escapes into dreams and 
Peter Pans. But this tendency is no more characteristic of 
a Scottish Calvinist than of a Roman Catholic, and Oliver 
was brought up in the strictest Calvinism. Though he had 
abandoned its dogmas, he rejoiced in it as an education, so 
that it is not surprising to find this uncompromising political 
doctrine in his work. Indeed, this fascinating book is one 
more of the many efforts made by realists to persuade English- 
men that the truth is always uncomfortable, however much 
they wriggle. They will enjoy it, but they will not be con- 
vinced, and will continue to wriggle in the inextinguishable 
hope that there is, at least, one position in which they can 
rest on the truth without pain, or that by gently removing 
some of the truth’s worst knobs they will not really alter it. 
So far as politics go, the contest will be as endless as the 
adventure, attended, in the international sphere, by inevitable 
misunderstanding. It is well for us that a realist of our own 
nation should occasionally try to make us think clearly, and 
that our leaders shall be realists we may ever humbly pray. 
But one fact with which a realist leader will always have to 
grapple in this country is that, if grim disillusion guides his 
actions, his public arguments must never reveal it. 
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THE MARCH OFFENSIVE, 1918 


History of the Great War. Military Operations. France 
and Belgium, 1918. Compiled by Brigadier-General Sir 
J. E. Edmonds, C.B., C.M.G. (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.; Vol. 
of Appendices, 6s. 6d.; Case of Maps, 5s. 6d.) Most 
of his fellow-countrymen are now aware that, though 
he was made the scapegoat at the time, neither General 
Gough nor his army should be held responsible for 
the disaster of March, 1918. The Fifth Army was placed in 
a desperately exposed position and there it had to meet the 
full weight of the German attack, prepared with all the 
thoroughness and skill of a great military nation which had 
had ample opportunities of perfecting its methods. General 
Edmonds’ narrative in this volume, perhaps the most 
brilliant and valuable that has yet been published in the 
series, covers, so far as actual operations are concerned, the 
period March 21st to 26th; that is, up to the date of Foch’s 
appointment to supreme command. It completely confirms 
the impression that responsibility for disaster does not rest 
with Gough or his troops. They were neither surprised nor 
defeated, and the German evidence is a tribute to the resistance 
offered by both the Third and Fifth Armies—one must not 
forget that the Third Army faced an equally violent attack, 
though under less unfavourable conditions. Ludendorff, it 
is true, achieved a great measure of success, but his object 
was not attained. 

The narrative, which is a wonderful piecing together of 
scraps of information and incomplete records into a series of 
day-to-day pictures, will be of great interest to those who 
took part and of value to military students. The general 
reader can hardly be expected to follow a story which describes 
the adventures of so many actors, but he will find many records 
of inspiring gallantry. 

What we all want to know for future guidance is how it 
came about that the Fifth Army had to fight under such 
unfavourable conditions. Was it unavoidable, and if not 
where did responsibility lie? Mr. Lloyd George’s Govern- 
ment has been blamed, Haig has been blamed and our French 
allies have not escaped criticism. General Edmonds’ opening 
chapters, in which he traces the development of the situation 
prior to the storm-burst, and which give the book permanent 
value as a warning, enable us to assign responsibility. He 
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does not throw vitriol or use a bludgeon, but he, at times, 
employs a rapier point to indicate offenders as he marshals 
the evidence. 


However much we admire and are indebted to Mr. Lloyd 
George for the energy, determination and organising capacity 
which contributed so greatly to the final victory one cannot 
avoid concluding that on this occasion he was an organiser 
of disaster and mainly responsible for the misfortunes of the 
Fifth Army. Firm in his conviction that we were over- 
insured on the western front and wedded to his belief that a 
way round could be found, and that the German structure 
could be brought down by knocking away props, he refused 
to listen to Robertson’s warnings and arguments, put for- 
ward with increasing vehemence and frequency from the 
moment when the Russian Revolution indicated the pos- 
sibility of the complete collapse of the eastern front. 


Space does not permit a complete recapitulation of the 
indictment, but the main charge against Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Government is that, while hesitating and delaying clear 
decisions, it clung obstinately to its own conceptions. Far 
from concentrating strength on the western front, as Robertson 
urged, it deliberately withheld drafts required to refit Haig’s 
exhausted units; to an extent which necessitated the dis- 
bandment of 25 per cent. of the infantry units and a com- 
plete change of organisation in the most critical period. 
Furthermore, it insisted that Haig’s army, thus weakened, 
and reduced by the divisions sent to Italy, should extend 
its front. 

Mr. Lloyd George must have realised the danger of 
Germany, free from commitments in the east, endeavouring 
to force a decision before American assistance would redress 
the balance. But was he qualified to appreciate the growing 
power of offensive action, or the vast amount of labour 
required to convert the slight defences of what had been 
an offensive front into a great defensive system ; or, again, 
of the immense importance of withdrawing troops from the 
line for rest and training? For three years the Germans, 
standing on the defensive, had been able to improve their 
works to meet the ever-increasing power of attack, and 
they were in a position to give ground when advisable, yet 
they had suffered desperately in maintaining the integrity 
of their front. In spite of that Mr. Lloyd George expected 
Haig, with hastily constructed defences and no room, on 
the greater part of his front, for withdrawal, to resist success- 
fully even heavier attacks. 
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General Edmonds makes no adverse criticisms on the 
instructions issued by Haig when, in December, 1917, 
he realised that he would be forced to surrender the 
initiative and accept a defensive policy in the spring 
of 1918. One misses, perhaps, in the instructions a clear 
lead as to the priority to be given to work on, and the 
degree of resistance to be offered in, the various defensive 
zones to be constructed ; no doubt due to Haig’s unwillingness 
to interfere with the initiative of his army commanders and 
the varying conditions in different parts of the line. Still, 
as the old tradition that not a yard of ground should be 
surrendered persisted, and as doctrines, based on the methods 
adopted by the enemy in defence, varied, co-ordination of 
theories was desirable. Haig’s dispositions of his desperately 
small reserve are held to be justified by the importance of the 
centre and left of the line, which admitted no withdrawal ; 
but whether the dispositions might have been somewhat 
modified when the front of the German attack became clearly 
indicated is more open to question. Gough’s problem would 
have been simpler, too, if the probability of his being forced 
to give ground had been legislated for in more precise instruc- 
tions. On the whole, however, Haig escapes blame. 

It is not so easy to acquit our French allies. Petain had 
allowed himself to be misled by the various measures taken 
by the Germans to conceal their intentions, and disposed his 
reserves accordingly, so that the Fifth Army was exposed to an 
unjustifiable extent. Haig’s protests resulted, of course, in 
Foch’s broader outlook being brought into play in time to 
save the general situation, if not the Fifth Army. The 
defences of the section of the line taken over by the Fifth 
Army from the French were admittedly indifferent, but the 
point need not be overstressed. A more serious disadvantage 
lay in the fact that the section had behind it the devastated 
area, deficient in shelter for troops and labour parties, and 
that such communications as existed led towards French 
bases. These conditions added greatly to Gough’s difficulties 
in organising his front. 

It will be noted that this volume has been published out 
of chronological sequence, but the question of responsibility 
for the direction of military policy is so important that its 
appearance is timely. 


C. W. Gwynn. 
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WHAT EVERY ENGLISHWOMAN SHOULD KNOW 


Inp1a Cauiine. The Memories of Cornelia Sorabji. (Nisbet, 
12s. 6d.) The name of Cornelia Sorabji is a household word 
throughout Northern India and it is fitting that these, her 
Recollections, should place before English readers the picture 
of a life wholly given to the service of her fellow women. The 
daughter of a well-to-do Parsee family in the Province of 
Bombay, Cornelia was taught by a wise and saintly mother 
that as an individual she was her brother’s keeper, and that 
it was her duty to undertake a definite task for the better- 
ment of her countrywomen. Realising that women in purdah 
were practically helpless before the law, she came to Oxford 
and was the first woman to take a degree in Law. She then 
returned to India, competent to advise and defend in the 
Courts her Hindu sisters who, on account of their religion, 
could never see or speak to a male legal adviser. The Indian 
Government, conscious of her value, appointed her Liaison 
Officer to the Court of Wards, in the Provinces of Bengal, 
Orissa and Bihar. Under the Court of Wards Act the Govern- 
ment took over management of the estates of a minor heir 
pending his majority and the administration of a childless 
widow’s property. For over thirty years Miss Sorabji was the 
guardian angel of countless Hindu homes; there was no 
secret too deep to be told, no difficulty too tangled to be laid 
before her. She saw that superstition and ignorance can only 
be enlightened by patient understanding and sympathy, laws 
imposed from above are of no avail, but women will follow 
one whom they love and trust. The chapters which tell of 
her experience among the Purdahnashin are of absorbing 
interest. Miss Sorabji’s work stands alone ; no Indian woman 
has been found to succeed her. The author does not enter into 
controversy over the Scheme for Self Government in India, 
but her pages are full of painful foreboding. Throughout her 
struggles to bring justice and wise administration to the 
estates in her charge, and health, happiness and education to 
their owners, she met with no official opposition save from the 
Europeanised Indian wallah, who in future will be in supreme 
control. She is under no illusion as to the type of politician 
who will take over the Government of India under the new 
Act. We cannot forbear to quote an allusion to the present 
unhappy situation : “‘ We hear to weariness here in England, 
the ‘ cant’ about ‘ the Britisher not going back on his word,’ 
etc. (as if any elector, whatever his allegiance, ever believed 
that was possible), and a great Party is threatened with 
cleavage, without even the intellectual consolation which 
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might be afforded by a Judgment of Solomon. And through 
all these months of wasted ‘ cant’ and wasted oratory, the 
‘full disclosure’ of the Terrorist situation, buttressed with 
conclusive proof—which might not only heal the threatened 
‘Family’ division, but unite all parties—has been waiting 
in cold storage in the frigidaire installed beside the statue 
of the unafraid Clive of India in Whitehall.”” There is more 
understanding of India in this book than in all the White 
Papers and Joint Committee Reports put together. Every 
British elector should read it. 


GERMANY GREW SO 
GERMANY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: The Social Back- 
ground of the Literary Revival, by W. H. Bruford. This is 
a book of first-rate importance and absorbing interest. It is 
an examination of the social condition of Germany in the 
eighteenth century, and it covers the whole field, giving in 
each section a brief history of the class or group under con- 
sideration, the whole of this in the compass of one very 
readable volume. Professor Bruford is eminently qualified 
for the task he has chosen; his knowledge of German, 
ancient and modern, is extensive and his statements cannot 
be gainsaid. What will arrest the attention of the general 
reader, as well as the student is the picture of the political 
backwardness of Germany in the eighteenth century, with 
the 300 different “Governments ”’ and the unemancipated 
serfs. Germany history as a whole is very little taught in our 
schools, and it will come as a shock to some of the unlearned 
to be told that serfs in Germany were not emancipated until 
1808-1816, and that in Austria the peasants were not freed 
until 1848. Professor Bruford gives the history of the 
events which led to conditions in Germany in the time of 
Goethe, but although he shows us, on his many coloured 
canvas, the figures he wants us to examine, he is careful not 
to press views on us which will deflect the free play of our 
judgment. ‘“‘ Here is this country,” he seems to say, “ its 
people lived in this way and did such and such things.” It is 
because of this clear presentation of historical events that 
the book at this moment has immense value. We refer 
to it in the Episode, ‘“‘ Germans Are Different.”” One passage 
must be quoted. Speaking of the decay of the free towns, 
Professor Bruford says: “‘ The sovereign state had killed the 
spirit of autonomy ” and had substituted ‘“‘ an authoritarian 
organisation, modelled on the disciplined armies of the time 
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and receiving all orders from above.” This sounds like a 
passage from a leading article of March, 1935! 


A GREAT NEWSPAPER 

THe History or The Times. “The Thunderer” in the 
Making, 1785-1841. Written, Printed, and Published at the 
Office of The Times. (15s.) Although respect for the past is 
not a fashionable attribute nowadays, many people are 
interested in the ‘‘ beginnings of things.’’ The proprietors of 
that national institution, The Times, have, therefore, been 
well advised to celebrate the hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the paper’s birth by issuing its life history. There will be 
three volumes, the first is before us. It covers the ground 
between the inauguration of the paper and the death of 
Thomas Barnes, Editor from 1817 to 1841, and includes the 
Struggle for the Reform Bill and the Accession of Queen 
Victoria. It seems strange nowadays to think that John 
Walter the First founded the paper as a mere adjunct to a 
printing machine, the Logographic Press, whereby he hoped 
to make a fortune. The old King’s Printing House was bought 
to house the business—hence the name “ Printing House 
Square.” Newspapers in the eighteenth century led a 
struggling existence by selling their columns to the highest 
bidder of any political party ; venality and scurrility were the 
rule. It is to Thomas Barnes that The Times owes its political 
independence, and the consequent raising of Press standards 
and status. One is, however, compelled to mention that in 
many ways a great opportunity has been missed in the issue 
of this volume. It has been a labour of love to many members, 
past and present, of The Times staff, and has inevitably 
suffered from too many cooks. Nearly five hundred pages are 
filled with a painstaking record of leases, political letters, 
quotations from leading articles of over a hundred years ago, 
strung together with explanatory paragraphs. Had the task 
been entrusted to one author of vision and literary skill, he 
might have made an absorbing history, supplementing his 
information from sources outside The Times. As it stands, it 
is a conscientious but soulless production. Is it too late to 
hope that succeeding volumes may be compiled on another 
system ? 


CHARLES LAMB 
Lams Aways E 1a, by Edith Christina Johnson (Methuen, 
7s. 6d.). Lams’s ‘ BarBaRA § » by L. E. Holman 
(Methuen, 6s.). Here are two volumes whose appearance is 
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opportune in the light of the recent centenary of Lamb’s 
death. Miss Johnson is a Professor of Literature at Wellesley 
College for Women in New England, and her book has the 
care and scholarship for which one would look. It is not a 
biography, as the author is careful to explain in her intro- 
duction, but a study which sets out to refute much that has 
been written “‘in the attempt to demonstrate that Elia was 
not the real Charles Lamb, but an escape personality into 
whom Lamb retired as a protection from the horror of con- 
temporary reality.” Such a study as this is, if attentively 
examined, must surely shake the faith of those who lean to 
the “‘ escape’ theory. Miss Johnson builds up her case point 
by point and period by period till there seems very little, if 
anything, left for the opposition. At times one feels that she 
errs on the side of leaving her facts to speak for themselves, 
but as she is obviously writing for the serious student only, 
that is no great fault. One thing is surprising, and that is 
that there is no section devoted exclusively to the influence 
of the theatre in the evolution of Elia, although there are 
admirable chapters dealing with Lamb’s early backgrounds ; 
with the influences of Coleridge and Manning ; and with his 
reading and talk. A useful list of dates, appendices, and an 
index complete the volume. Mr. Holman calls his book 
Lamb’s ‘ Barbara S——.’; but it was Elia’s Barbara S : 
Lamb’s Fanny Kelly. And how different the two were was 
made clear by Miss Kelly herself many years later, in a letter 
which Mr. Holman prints in full, and which is one of the most 
interesting in his book. Mr. Holman is one of those who would 
hold out the comforting theory that Lamb was incapable of 
deep passion, save of the intellectual order ; but others will 
cling to the belief that the man who could write : ‘‘ In many a 
sweet assumed character I have learned to love you, but 
simply as F. M. Kelly I love you better than them all. Can 
you quit these shadows of existence, and come and be a 
reality to us ?””’ experienced something more than the “ Un- 
impassioned Romance ”’ under which heading Mr. Holman is 
content to gather such details of this dead and gone love-story 
as remain open to the scrutiny of a later generation. Fanny 
had sense, charm, talent, and a generous heart. Her reasons 
for refusing him were not unconnected with “‘ that atmosphere 
of sad mental uncertainty which surrounds his domestic 
life,’ but she had the delicacy to impute that refusal to some- 
thing quite different ; and he had the courage to take it with 
dignity. Thirty-six years of unabated popularity at Drury 
Lane did not save Fanny from dying in comparative poverty, 
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but she had known the love of friends as well as the plaudits 
of multitudes, and she was held in esteem until the end of her 
long life. Lamb enthusiasts must certainly add this little 
book to their collection. Perhaps the author treats his subject 
somewhat coolly ; but that, after all, is in keeping with the 
dignity of those of whom he writes. 


WIT AND SANITY 
AVOWALS AND DENIALS. By G. K. Chesterton. (Methuen, 6s.) 
These essays are culled from Mr. Chesterton’s weekly com- 
mentary in the Illustrated London News, and a great number of 
subjects are, therefore, covered with bewildering brilliance. 
What was originally meant to be a weekly dose becomes 
somewhat drugging when swallowed all at once. It is like 
drinking several bottles of the best wines without a pause 
even for bread. Yet within this hectic mental gymnastic of 
fantasy and paradox flows a stream of sanity. Mr. Chesterton 
is ever the shrewd commentator. How laughingly he strips 
faddist and pacifist—the “‘ New Puritan’ who scoffs at the 
Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress as martial books, but whose most 
ordinary reforms demand the most extraordinary restrictions. 
** We are to live under a sort of martial law, lest we should 


hear anything martial. . . . Everybody is to be drilled with 
an anti-militarist discipline which is quite as stiff and strict 
as a militarist discipline. . . . A new Paul Pry will be sent to 


sneak about our houses, to find out whether a child is being 
taught to admire courage.” He is equally shrewd about the 
Germans in their present auto-hypnotic mood. “‘ The Germans, 
not being realistic, have already forgotten that they were 
defeated ten years ago ; but they still remember vividly that 
they were victorious fifty years ago.” We hope that Mr. 
Chesterton will long continue this weekly-cum-annual com- 
mentary. 


SHORT NOTICES 


A History oF EverypAy THINGS IN ENGLAND. Done in 
Four Parts, of which this is the Fourth. The Age of Production, 
1851-1934. By Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. (Batsford, 
8s. 6d.) The present volume, which closes this hitherto 
delightful series, does not come up to its predecessors, for the 
authors’ sense of proportion is strangely at fault. The 
opening of the Suez Canal is dismissed in thirteen words, 
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while the activities of William Morris fill several chapters. 
It is also distressing to find that the Quennells have fallen 
under the influence of post-war hysteria. The English 
people did not “ follow pagan gods”’ to war in 1914, and to 
say so is to dishonour brave men who sacrificed themselves 
to save the Quennells, among others. It is sheer nonsense 
to say that the substitution of ironclads for wooden ships 
‘started the abominable race of battleship construction.” 
Naval warfare did not begin with ironclads. How about the 
defeat of the Armada and the battle of Trafalgar? Nor was 
the South African War caused by the fact that the Transvaal 
was “‘invaded by a set of people who had no sympathy 
with the pastoral life and wanted money, gold by hook or 
by crook.” While professing to teach others the Quennells 
themselves have much to learn. 


Stk GEORGE GoLpie. Founder of Nigeria. By Dorothy 
Wellesley, with an Historical Introduction by Stephen Gwynn. 
(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) Sir George Goldie burned all his papers 
immediately before his death, and left instructions to his 
heirs that no life of his was to be written. Hence this sketch 
of a great Empire builder, whose name has been too long 
neglected, depends on official sources only for its information. 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn provides an account of Goldie’s founda- 
tion of the Royal Niger Company. In the space of a few years 
and in the face of French opposition and hostility Goldie 
acquired for the Empire the vast basin of the Lower Niger, 
conquered the tribes, cultivated lands, stimulated trade, 
brought justice and contentment to the native inhabitants. 
To quote Miss Mary Kingsley: “‘ The Company shows how 
great England can be when she is incarnate in a great man, 
for the Royal Niger Company is so far Sir George Goldie.” 
Thus far Mr. Stephen Gwynn, inspiring though perforce 
inadequate. Lady Gerald Wellesley contributes personal 
recollections of Sir George as an older man. They give 
pleasant pictures of life in Lord Scarbrough’s north-country 
homes, but they do not add greatly to our knowledge of her 
hero. We could wish she had preserved that immortal 
phrase coined by Goldie in the Report of a Royal Commission : 
“T cherish a hope which does not amount to an ex- 
pectation. ...” 


A Lonpon CHILD OF THE SEVENTIES, by M. Vivian Hughes 
(Oxford University Press, 6s.). A record of a family reared 
in North London some sixty-five years ago. The characters 
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and scenes are deftly drawn by Mrs. Hughes, who was the 
youngest and only daughter. Those who were contemporary 
with the author as they read will enjoy the memories of 
their own childhood over again. To others of later generations 
the book gives an opportunity of comparing the conditions of 
Victorian days with our own. This family history is charmingly 
told, the writer having the gift of presenting her people and 
scenes vividly. We like, for instance, the descriptions of the 
Sunday visits to St. Paul’s Cathedral and the journey to 
Cornwall. Those who are familiar with the railway routes 
through Dawlish will recapture something of the thrill of their 
first introduction to this coast and will appreciate the apt 
description given of her journey: “‘ Then with a magnificent 
gesture, the Great Western swept us to the seaside, indeed 
almost into the sea.”’ 


THE SCANDAL OF SopHit Dawes, by Marjorie Bowen (John 
Lane, 15s.). Since Sophie Dawes died, 95 years ago, her name 
and exploits will be unknown to the people of this generation. 
She was the daughter of an Isle of Wight fisherman, became 
Baronné de Feuchéres, and the mistress of the Duc de Bour- 
bon, the last of the Condé princes. Miss Bowen is the counsel 
for the prosecution, and finds Sophie both mentally and 
physically unattractive, with no redeeming trait, and is firmly 
convinced she was a murderess to boot. The death of the 
Duc de Bourbon was decided officially to be a case of suicide, 
views to the contrary were suppressed, so there is a strong 
possibility that the author’s conclusions are justified ; but 
those interested can judge from the evidence adduced for 
themselves. 


Goop Sours, by Ambrose Heath (Faber & Faber, 2s. 6d.). 
The very name of Mr. Ambrose Heath is sufficient. Every 
competent housewife has his former works on cooking, and 
readers of the Morning Post have the constant advantage of 
his recipes, which are all well tried and very nearly foolproof. 
The present volume contains a great number of recipes for 
making soups of many kinds. ‘‘ Soups,” says Mr. Heath, 
‘are good for you.” They are also, as he proves, cheap. 
In his prefatory Note on Soup Making he gives a list of the 
herbs needed. These should be grown in every private 
garden, for they add inexpressibly to the excellence not only 
of soup, but of many other dishes. 


SworD For Hirz, by Douglas V. Duff (John Murray, 10s. 6d.). 
Mr. Duff can best be described as a free-lance soldier, and he 
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has led a life packed with adventure in all corners of the 
earth. He was with the Black-and-Tans in Ireland, and in 
the Palestine Police Force ; his earliest recollections are of a 
revolution in South America, and in his midshipman days in 
the war he was twice sunk by enemy craft and once the sole 
survivor of the ship’s company. Mr. Dufi’s style is brisk and 
racy, and there are many amusing incidents scattered through 
the 333 pages of his volume, which is one of those tales of 
adventure that will win the author many friends. 


Private Wor.ps, by Phyllis Bottome (The Bodley Head, 
7s. 6d.).—A story of absorbing interest. Although a mental 
hospital forms the background, it is not allowed to become 
obtrusive or gruesome. The enlightened methods and sympa- 
thetic devotion of the staffi—whose lives compose the story— 
to the cure and well-being of their patients, forms a picture 
of healing. The present-day methods adopted to bring back 
these denizens of the “ private worlds’ to normality is in- 
structive and arouses deep sympathy. The personalities of the 
principal characters and their reactions one to the other holds 
the attention until the last page is reached. 
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Tue brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE THE FIFTH. By D. C. Somervell. 
(Faber & Faber, 12s. 6d.). Although this work was not undertaken because 
of the King’s Jubilee its appearance at this time is appropriate. The author 
reviews with impartiality the events and movements in the national life 
from May, 1910, onwards. The work is not in any sense biographical, but 
few will cavil at Mr. Somervell’s conclusion :—‘‘ No king ever reigned in a 
more restless and critical age, an age which has lost more of its faith in 
things human and divine, and yet King George’s manner of wearing his 
crown has never been unacceptable to any section of his subjects.” 


BENES : Statesman of Central Europe. By Pierre Crabités. (Rout- 
ledge, 12s. 6d.) The story of the emancipation of Czechoslovakia under 
the two patriots, Masaryk and Benes’. Bohemia is to be congratulated on 
having given birth to statesmen who have raised her from the status of 
an oppressed province to that of an independent, self-respecting, prosperous 
country. Her difficulties are still great, and the German threat keeps her 
from settling down, but Czechs are capable of following their leaders and 
they still have the two great men about whom this book is written. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 1809-1849. A Critical Biography. By Dame 
Una Pope-Hennessy. (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) The life of Edgar Allan Poo 
amply illustrated his own dictum “ Never pursue literature as a trade.” 
He might have added as apposite in his own case : “‘ The literary are unfit to 
follow any trade.” His life was a drab medley of struggles to earn his 
bread, coupled with helpless dependence on others. He died at forty, the 
victim of drugs, alcohol and nervous prostration, and it is depressing to 
reflect that the Raven, the poem by which he is universally remembered, 
only brought him five dollars. Dame Una Pope-Hennessy has performed 
a difficult task as well as may be. 


RUSSIA’S IRON AGE. By William Henry Chamberlin. (Duckworth, 
15s.). The author in his “ Soviet Russia” established a reputation as a 
shrewd and reliable observer of Russian affairs. This volume continues the 
story and is well balanced and obviously dependable. Readers of the 
National Review have been provided with accurate descriptions of the con- 
ditions under which the inhabitants of Soviet Russia are forced to exist. 
Mr. Chamberlin’s book provides ample further evidence. 


TRAVELS AND MEN. By J. H. Curle. (Methuen, 6s.) Mainly 
autobiographical, the author is well-to-do, of a generous disposition, and 
able to flit from here to there with the least possible inconvenience and 
discomfort. Notwithstanding these advantages he does not view world 

ffairs through rose-coloured glasses. He has definite views on sociology 
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and eugenics, and discerns many dangers to race decadence through the 
intermarriage of white and coloured races. 


THE THEATRE AND A CHANGING CIVILISATION. By Theodore 
Komisarjevsky. (John Lane, 3s. 6d.). A learned discourse on the theatre 
before and since the war. The author states that the artistic work of the 
theatre was destroyed by the war, but thinks the English theatre is 
struggling to free itself from the clutches of the commercial manager, 
imposed on it by war-time conditions. 


TOUCHING THE ORIENT. Six sketches by Sacheverell Sitwell. 
(Duckworth, 5s.). The sketches are vivid portrayals of the beautiful and 
bizarre, and should more especially be read by any planning a visit to the 
Orient. 


THE SAAR. By Margaret Lambert. (Faber & Faber, 7s. 6d.). An 
informative book based on personal knowledge and official papers to which 
the author was given access. 


UNRELIABLE HISTORY. By Maurice Baring. (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.) A Collection of the Diminutive Dramas, Lost Diaries and Dead Letters 
which are already known to so many. They are full of a subtle humour. 


EASTERN AFRICA TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. Edited by 
F. S8. Joelson. We are asked to say that this book, commended in our 
February number, is published by “ East Africa, Ltd., London,” and not 
by John Bale, Sons & Daniellson. 


WHO’S WHO, 1935. (A. & C. Black, 60s.). This is the eighty-seventh 
issue of this invaluable “ biographical dictionary,’ and we can imagine how 
welcome an addition it must have been to the shelves of the reference 
library at that time. Time has inevitably added to its bulkiness and 
thereby increased its usefulness. 


SCHOOLS, 1935. (Truman & Knightley, 2s. 6d.). An illustrated 
directory of schools for boys and girls in Great Britain, including lists of 
training and vocational colleges, and much useful information. 


CORPS OF COMMISSIONAIRES (1859-1934). 75th Anniversary 
Souvenir. By Lieut.-Colonel Edmund Walter, C.I.E., Commandant. 
(Gale & Polden). An illustrated record (most attractively produced) of the 
three-quarters of a century since the foundation of the corps. The author 
hopes it will be of interest to “that wide circle of friends in every walk of 
life whose goodwill is a treasured possession.” It will indeed not only 
interest a great number of people but will be a reminder that this fine body 
of trustworthy men are always available when their services are needed. 
The address of the corps is Exchange Court, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


The publishers of the books named in the article Chinese Ivory in 
the February number of The National Review are as follows, Peking 
Picnic and The Ginger Griffin (Chatto & Windus), Lost Horizon (Macmillan). 
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